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A 


HE deplorable criterion by which any plan for the settlement 

of Palestine must be judged is whether its claim to be the least 
of the various evils presenting themselves can be substantiated. It 
is t00 Soon to pay even that meagre tribute to the scheme laid 
before the House of Commons by Mr. Morrison on Wednesday, 
for its suctess avowedly depends on American co-operation, and Mr. 
Truman’s decision on that point has not been indicated as these lines 
ue being written. Latest predictions regarding it are far from re- 
assuring. But it is something that the plan represents the unani- 
mous views of the Anglo-American Delegation of Experts, building 
on, though departing considerably from, the report of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Enquiry. Resembling Press predictions 
s closely that strong words were used in the House of Commons 
on the subject of leaks, the plan goes far towards partition, but 
stops short at the stage of federalism ; the word “stage” is appro- 
pfiate because Mr. Morrison made it clear that the road for 
advance to full partition remained open. The first advantage of 
the new preposals is that by thtowing the responsibility for finding 
homes for displaced persons, Jew and Gentile, on the nations of 
al the world they separate the Palestine problem from the Central 
European problem. The second is that by assuming American 
financial support (the assumption has still to be justified) they ease 
what in that field would be a very difficult situation. 

The political structure of the new Palestine follows fairly normal 
federal lines, though with a questionable division of this small 
country into not three but four separate areas or provinces. That 
Jerusalem would have an administration of its own was inevitable. 
The surprise is the separation, or separate delimitation, of the Negeb. 
the desert area in the south, whose destiny as regards both popula- 
tin and economic development is left vague. Defence, foreign 
dfairs, law and order, customs and excise, would be prerogatives 
of the central government, which for the present would be of the 
same character as to-day, though the co-operation of Jews and Arabs 
isof course the ultimate aim. Each province would have an elected 
egislature and an executive appointed by the High Commissioner, 
and each would have full control over immigration into its own 
wea. The Jews could therefore admit the much-contested 100,000 
if they chose, and the United States would be asked to bear the 
st of transport and settlement. It is hop2d that an American 
kan would also be available to finance Arab development plans in 
ad outside Palestine, and Britain would be responsible for the 
mevitable deficit on the Palestine budget 





PALESTINt# PLAN 


The advantages and diadvantages of the plan are nicely, rather 
too nicely, balanced. It is something that it gives Arabs and Jews 
partial control over thar own affairs, and more that it provides 
at least a partial solution to the problem of Jewish immigration. 
But the solution inspires misgivings, for the danger is obvious that 
the doors of the Jewish province would be flung wide,and immi- 
grants admitted till a demand for territorial expansion on the ground 
of over-population became insistent. It is true that the High Com- 
missioner could veto immigration beyond the absorption capacity 
of the province, but any such prohibition would plainly lead 
to new trouble. The Arabs will have to reconcile themselves to 
seeing part of a country which they consider theirs pass definitely 
into Jewish hands, and the Jews to being confined within territorial 
limits that will certainly not satisfy them. Whether they would 
be able, legally or physically, to increase till they formed a majority 
of the population of the whole country is not at present quite clear. 
Arabian and Jewish opposition to the plan in the first instance is 
inevitable. Whether it can be carried through, with American 
co-operation, in spite of that is for the Government to decide. 
The proposals inspire very limited confidence. On many grounds 
complete partition seems preferable, for till that is conceded both 
sides will be continually pressing for something more. But it is 
at least a plan, and if President Truman gives it solid support 
it ought to be tried. Except for full partition no better plan is 
in the field. 


Paris Possibilities 


The Paris Conference has been so deliberately prepared that its 
work at this stage can be presented in terms of historical geography 
and arithmetic. Arithmetic is being discussed first. The Big Four 
have recommended that the draft treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania and Finland, which they have presented to the 
Conference, shall only be altered by a two-thirds majority vote. Dr. 
Evatt, of Australia, has supported either a simple majority vote or a 
three-fifths majority. A committee on procedure must now choose 
the right formula. Mr. Molotov stands for the two-thirds majority 
and it is a reasonable presumption that if he stands firm, Britain, 
America and France will support him, since they have agreed in 
advance to that arrangement. But if that presumption is upset it 
may be at once revealed that the majority vote is only the Great 
Power veto in disguise. On the other hand the suggestion of the 
Jugoslav delegate that even a two-thirds majority is not enough and 
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that no ethnic problems should be settled without the consent of 
the allied country directly concerned. This reveals the equally naked 
truth that in the long run voting formulas settle nothing in inter- 
national affairs. The questions of historical geography which provide 
the rest of the immediate issues can be tabulated with the aid of an 
elementary text-book on the Eastern Question and the text of the 
draft treaties. The questions on which the Big Four disagreed 
are largely those which never have been solved at any time in history. 
They are, how shall the various Balkan countries obtain access to 
the sea and what Shall be the exact position of their mutual frontiers. 
Here again superficial agreement may be reached ; but here again 2 
fundamental Russian requirement that the whole area shall remain, 
as it is now, in Russian domination, may be made explicit. The 
ostensible subject matter of the conference makes it a relatively minor 
affair, but it may yet turn out to be the minor case which settles.the 
major questions. 
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India Turns Back 


The main success of the Cabinet Mission to India was to secure 
the agreement of both Congress and the Muslim League to a long- 
term plan for a constitution based on two separate groups of 
provinces, with a central government performing only the functions 
of defence, foreign affairs, communications and finance. Its main 
failure was to secure the agreement of Congress to the setting up of 
an interim government while elections to a constituent assembiy 
were held and the long-term plan hammered into its final shape. 
Now the success seems likely to be knocked away, and the failure to 
be deepened, by the action of the Muslim League in withdrawing 
its support from the long-term plan and threatening not to participate 
in any interim government. This move was not entirely unexpected. 
Ever since the Mission left India a month ago and a caretaker govern- 
ment of officials was formed, Mr. Jinnah has been arguing that the 
failure to form a regular interim government at once was a betrayal 
of the Muslims. The Viceroy’s promise that such a government wili 
be formed as soon as possible after the elections to the constituent 
assembly has been ignored. There are excuses for the action of the 
Muslim League. Ir is reasonable to suppose that Mr. Jinnah, after 
doing very well in the negotiations with the Mission, honestly be- 
lieved that an interim government would be set up. It is under- 
standable that, after seing his hopes spiked by Congress and reading 
Pandit Nehru’s intemperate statement that Congress would do exactly 
what it pleased in the constituent assembly, Mr. Jinnah should have 
misgivings about the long-term plan. And no doubt the election of 
201 Congress representatives and 93 for the Indian States as against 
78 for the Muslim League in the new constituent assembly sharpened 
his fears. But that is no reason for kicking over the traces. The 
whole future of India depends on constructive co-operation between 
all parties ; and there is this to be said for Congress—that its practical 
choice of members of the constituent assembly was far less irresponsi- 
ble than the utterances of its leaders. It remains to be seen whether 
the same will turn out to be true of the Muslim League. 


The Fate of the Southern Tyrol 


The strength of feeling among all parties in this country regarding 
the destiny of the Southern Tyrol was demonstrated by last week’s 


debate on the subject in the House of Commons. This province, 
politically Austrian, ethnically and linguistically German, was severed 
from Austria in 1919 in consequence of the secret Treaty of 
London which bribed Italy into the war ; the severance could not be, 
and was not, defended on any other ground. Italy, then among the 
victorious Powers, demanded the fulfilment of the pledge given her. 
Italy, being today among the defeated, it was taken for granted that 
the outrage, for it was nothing less, of the Southern Tyrol would 
immediately be rectified. But the Foreign Ministers have decided 
otherwise, and in the House last week Mr. Bevin held out no hope 
that their decision would be changed. His economic arguments 
based on the hydro-electric installations constrycted by the Italians 
during their occupation of the territory were not really valid, for it 
is clear that the power generated must serve the needs both of the 
Southern Tyrol itself and of northern Italy, whether the Southern 
Tyrol is Austrian or Italian. The real explanation of the otherwise 
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inexplicable appears to lie in the Foreign Secretary’s digua: 
observation that since no one knows what may happen to Austria 
“eastern Austria may be cut off ’—it is safer for the Southern Tys,) 
to remain attached to Italy. The question will have to be 
cussed at the Paris Conference, and Mr. Bevin gave ASSUFances thar 
the Tyzolese would be heard there, but none that their 
however cogent, would change the decision already reached, Jt he 
to be hoped, none the less, that some at least of the smaller Powers 
will express their views on this ill-starred deal. 


Housing in the Dark 


The housing problem is essentially one which can be solved syd. 
denly but not quickly. There must be a long period of preparation 
of land, materials and men ; a long period of construction ; and 3 
final stage, which in present circumtances may be the longest of all, 
when the whole job is held up for a bath or a fev pots of paint 
Consequently large promises and small performance may exist side 
by side for a long time; and similarly Parliamentary debates gp 
produce little that is new for a long time. None of the atgumens 
used in the Commons on Tuesday to the effect that private enterprise 
building would solve the whole problem in a short time, or that the 
Minister of Health was not keeping his promises, was new. No 
were the counter-arguments that previous Governments had le 
an Augean stable and that the performance of 1945-46 is better than 
that of 1918-20. None was new and none was relevant. If ther 
are any simple measurements of the real situation they are firstly 
figures of site-preparation and houses under construction, ang 
secondly forecasts of future completions. Some information exis; 
on the first point and it is not altogether reassuring. The number 
of houses under construction increased rather more slowly in Jun 
than in May. All sorts of figures are available on the second poi, 
none of them reliable and none drawing the fundamental distinction 
between objective (what you want), programme (what you intend to 
do) and forecast (what you think you will do). Instead there is much 
vague talk from both Government and Opposition, about “ targets” 
and “crystal gazing.” Mr. Bevan at least ought to be able to state 
precise objectives and programmes and he could no doubt produce 
forecasts too, but since the Opposition would use these figures solely 
as sticks with which to beat him, he refuses to do it—which means 
in effect that the public remains in the dark because the politicians 
cannot be trusted with the light. 
Farming a la Mode ss 

Mr. G. Odlum was the owner of Manor Farm, Manningford, 
Wiltshire, from 1926 to 1942. It was a well-equipped farm, with: 
very famous Friesian herd, built up by Mr. Odlum. When the war 
came he had to reduce his herd and was forbidden to grow fodder 
In 1941 and early 1942 he asked for assistance in draii.ng his fields 
but did not get it. In July, 1942, he sold the farm for £60,000 1 
Mr. R. S. Hudson, then Minister of Agriculture. Immediately after- 
wards the Catchment Board cleaned out the river and owered its 
bed. The local War Agricultural Committee improved the drains, 
ploughed the land and allowed Mr. Hudson to grow as much fodder 
as he liked. But when Mr. Odlum discovered, in August, 1943, thi 
the farm had been described to press correspondents as in very poor 
condition when Mr. Hudson took it over he had had enough. He 
sued Mr. Richard Stratton, chairman of the Wiltshire War Agri- 
cultural Committee for libel. Mr. Stratton accepted responsibility 
for the statement, but it was written by Mr. William Thomas Price, 
cnief executive officer of the committee. In awarding £500 damages 
to Mr. Odlum, Mr. Justice Atkinson described a statement by Mt 
Price that the Minister of Agriculture could be distinguished from 
Farmer Hudson as “sheer humbug,” a statement by Mr. Price that 
Mr. Odlum was an obstructionist as “a lie,” a letter of explanation 
written by Mr. Price to the Ministry of Agriculiure as “ disgraceful 
and malicious” and the reason given by counsel for a refusal by 
the Ministry of Agriculture to tell the judge the grading of Manor 
Farm as “contrary to the truth.” But there is surely no languag 
permissible in court which can describe the last stage of this incident. 
The £500 damages and costs will be paid not by Mr. Stratton of 
Mr. Price, but by the Ministry of Agriculture (i.¢., the taxpayers). 
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HOW MANY 


NLIKELY trees sometimes bear strange fruits. The report 
of a sub-committee of the House of Commons’ Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates on the expenditure in Germany of the Control 
Office for Germany and Austria might be expected to be a tolerably 
sid compilation. Actually no more human or illuminating docu- 
ment has emanated from official sources for many months. It can 
be obtained from the Stationery Office for fourpence and deserves 
the widest circulation, both for the value of its contents and because 
it formed the basis of the important debate on Germany in the 
House last Monday. Nothing could be better than that the debate 
should start from this discerning analysis of the state of Germany 
today. The committee’s task was to discover why the administra- 
tion of the British zone of Germany, with its population of some 
37,000,000, is costing the British taxpayer £80,000,000 a year, 
over and above the cost of the army of occupation, and how that 
inordinate expenditure can be reduced. The broad answer, of 
course, is that since the British Zone cannot feed itself the British 
uxpayer Must feed it. Actually, over £100,000,000 of British 
money is being spent on imports of food, the total outlay of 
{130,000,000 being set off by £ 50,000,000 accruing from German 
exports. The immediate task, plainly, is to achieve a reduction 
in the volume, and therefore the cost, of imported food, and to 
increase the exports available to pay for the food imported. The 
first and most obvious way to achieve the former is to restore the 
normal flow of cereals from the Eastern, or Russian, zone, which 
is the chief food-producing area, to the Western zone, which is 
mainly industrial and never came anywhere near supporting itself; 
since Germany was an economic unit there was no reason why it 
should. Today, according to the committee, “ the food-movement 
from East to West is virtually non-existent ; the Zone boundaries 
themselves... . have in effect become economic frontiers.” So long 
as the Russians determine that that situation shall continue there 
is nothing we can do about it. 

Other obstacles present themselves at every turn. Not only food 
but seed and fertilisers have to be imported from abroad, and at 
present both are inadequate to the need. Agricultural implements 
are equally short, and it is stated that owing to the low production 
of steel more machines have fallen out of use in the past year than 
have been repaired or replaced. The cause of this is plain. Again 
and again the committee point to the vicious circle. Because there 
is too little food the miners can produce too little coal and the 
Ruhr workers too little steel ; because there is too little coal and 
steel necessary machinery cannot be produced in Germany, and 
the necessary exports to purchase coal with are not forthcoming. 
That situation, moreover, is getting worse instead of better ; the 
miners’ physique is deteriorating still, in spite of the special rations 
they get, causing absenteeism on an “ egregious” scale, and, as in 
this country, the almost total absence of consumer goods in the 
shops robs them of one effective inducement to earn their pay. 
Here, unfortunately, the committee and the Government take 
different views. The committee argue convincingly that if for six 
months or more the export of coal were deliberately reduced, in 
order to foster the production of fertilisers and steel and consusier 
goods in the zone, the result would be a steady rise in production, 
leading ultimately to the recovery of coal exports to more than their 
previous level, and, in addition, to production of semi-manufactured 
goods, also for the export market. Though individual members 
of the committee are convinced of the soundness of this reasoning, 
and add the warning that unless such a course is followed a cut 
even in the present small volume of exports will be inescapable, 
the Minister of State protested that we owed coal exports to Allies 
ike France and Belgium and Holland, and could not reduce them 
even in order to achieve a subsequent increase. That is on the 
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GERMANYS? 


face of it a shortsighted policy, Germany must somehow be made 
self-sufficient. She cannot, as Mr. Oliver Lyttelton said, remain 
our permanent pensioner. And the first step towards self-suffi- 
ciency is the temporary retention of more coal. 


There is only one flaw in that argument It arises from the use 
of the term Germany, when what is in fact in question is the four 
severed and watertight zones of Germany. It did not need a 
special committee to demonstrate the disastrous consequences of 
that fatal fissure—for which neither the British nor the American 
Government is responsible. It was, of course, no part of the 
original Allied policy. The fundamental principle underlying <ll 
the decisions of the Potsdam Conference exactly twelve months 
ago was that “ during the period of occupation Germany shall be 
treated as a single economic unit.” On Russia’s refusal to honour 
that agreement, or her retention for her own use of all the rich 
food resources of the zone she occupies, there is little temptation 
to dwell. The facts, and their consequences, are fatally familiar. 
But in face of that situation there can be nothing but unstinted 
approval of the Government’s decision, announced by Mr. Noel- 
Baker on Monday, to accede to the American proposal for the 
economic unification of the British and American zones. The pro- 
posal was only put forward as an unsatisfactory alternative, though 
the best available, to the economic unification of all Germany de- 
cided on at Potsdam, and in acceding to it in the same spirit the 
British Government has made it amply clear that the step is directed 
against no one, that the association of either of the other two occu- 
pying Powers on a basis of reciprocity would be warmly welcomed, 
and that this particular step will in no way restrict or impede full co- 
operation between all four Powers on the Control Council. Details 
of the merger remain to be worked out. They will, it is stated, 
provide, as they should, for the establishment of joint administra- 
tions for such matters as agriculture, trade, industry and finance, 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy mentioned in answer to a ques- 
tion that since the American Zone is richer than ours in food, as 
ours is richer than the American in coal, the new facilities for inter- 
change’ might enable the deplorable rations in the British Zone to 
be increased. How far this will carry us cannot yet be seen, but 
that it is a step in the right direction is incontestable. 


But fundamentally it is still no more than improvisation, and if 
it is asked what the British policy towards Germany is the answer 
will be sought in vain. Nominally no doubt the Potsdam policy 
stands. Not only is the country to be regarded as an economic 
unit, but there is to be uniformity of treatment of the German 
population throughout Germany; all German industry that is 
or could be used for military production is to be eliminated or 
rigorously controlled ; and Nazi influence everywhere is to be 
eradicated to the utmost extent practically possible. Why some 
of those aspirations are not being realised, and will not be till 
Russia chooses, is brutally plain. But what cannot be changed 
must be accepted. It is a question of a policy not for Germany 
as a whole, but for the half of it (more than that indeed ia area 


_and population) represented by the new Anglo-American unit. 


The time is more than ripe for clearer definition. Hitherto 
the authorities of both countries have been strained to break- 
ing-point by the practical and essential work of the material 
reconstruction of roads and bridges and the transport on which 
the life of an industrial State depends ; and brilliantly they have 
succeeded in their efforts. But more important than any of that 
is the future of 67 million human beings, more than forty million 
of them in the British and American Zones. The fundamental 
question is whether the average German is to have anything to 
live for. We are very near a position in which he has nothing. He 
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has no hou fit to inhabit, no clothes fit to wear, no food adequate 
to sustain him and no indication of what his conquerors expect of 
him in the long run. Let it be admitted that he deserves all 
that ; that some Germans deserve even worse. It is not for the 
sake of Germany but for the sake of Europe that this nation in 
the midst of it must be given some self-respect, some shred of hope, 
some chance of building up the democratic government, first 
local and ultimately central, which the Allied Ministers envisaged 
at Potsdam. Nazi influences must, of course, be eliminated, but 
there must be limits to denazification if the country is to admi- 
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nister itself at all. The Select Committee's report Posed one pro. 
blem when it observed that “no man who has been a Nazi can in 
1946 be a technician in a mine, whereas in 1945 no man could be 
a technician in a mine unless he was a Nazi,” and another when it 
pointed to the 40,000 persons confined in internment camps—some 
of them had been more than a year already—in the British Zone. 
Another is the continued retention in this country of 390,000 
prisoners of war a year after the war is over. Over all these pro- 
blems Monday’s debate mobilised public opinion usefully, but 
heavy responsibilities rest on the Cabinet still. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Press has critics enough at the moment, and I have no desire 
to lend them much support. But one or two recent manifesta- 
tions call rather imperatively for comment. In his book on Spain 
published this week Lord Templewood includes some appreciative 
passages on Lord Beaverbrook. The Evening Standard, faithful to 
the rule of boosting proprietors wherever possible, reproduces them 
in full. This is one of the Press’s worst habits, and it is by no means 
confined to Lord Beaverbrook’s papers, though they are, I think, 
the worst offenders. If what Lord Templewood said about Lord 
Beaverbrook was of general importance other papers would have 
quoted it; if it was not, it would better befit Lord Beaverbrook’s 
papers not to. At the same time something else this week compels 
strange reflections. I read in a penny paper a fairly full report of 
the astonishing case in which a Wiltshire farmer secured {£500 
damages for libel from the chairman of the local War Agricultural 
Committee, whom the Ministry of Agriculture had promised in 
advance to indemnify—an action on which, together with other 
features of the case, the Judge made more scathing remarks than 
have been heard from the Bench for some time. Turning to The 
Times for the full and authoritative report which the paper habitually 
publishes in legal cases of importance, I found—fourteen lines in an 
obscure corner of the paper. Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, 
it is fair to add, reported Mr. Justice Atkinson’s trenchant judgement 
to the extent of nearly a column. 
* * 

It is astonishing that any Government department should launch 
on the world a document charged with so much superfluous silliness 
as the revised Highway Code. The value of the code itself is 
arguable, for it contains no hints or rules which any normal driver 
would not observe for himself, but it no doubt has its uses as a 
reminder to the careless and for the creation of certain presumptions 
in courts of law. But if such a booklet is issued every word ought 
to tell, and nothing be included that provokes mere derision, What 
conceivable sense can there be in informing a public which pre- 
sumably is not mentally deficient that 

“A slippery road is dangerous ”; or enjoining it: 

“When on a narrow winding road, however familiar to you, go 
slow”; or 

“When traffic in front of you is held up, never attempt to gain 
a forward position by encroaching on the offside of the road” 
(Anglice: “never push to the front on the offside”) ; or writing 

“for the purpose of passing from one side of the road to 
the other with reasonable despatch ” (Anglice, “. . . for crossing the 
road at a normal pace ”)? 
If ridicule could kill, Mr. Henry Strauss’ speech in the House 
on Wednesday night would have left the code in its present form 
a corpse. But the Government majority, of course, pushed it 
through. , 


* + 


* * * * 


Though there was always the danger that the Labour Government 
with its vast majority would gradually initiate a totalitarianism of thee 
Left there have not been many signs of it so far. But Tuesday of 
this week brought two of them, and very disturbing they are. I read 
this in The Times: 

“ Mr. George Isaacs, Minister of Labour, producing his own trade 
union membership card, declined yesterday to open a Press con- 
ference at Newcastle until all reporters present had produced theirs, 
which all the reporters did.” 

Now this is manifestly a move towards a gross infringement of the 





liberty of the subject. Why on earth should journalists be dragooned 
into joining a particular union, or any union, unless they choose? 
Precisely the same issue was raised in the House the same day, when 
Mr. Ness Edwards, the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Labour, answering a question about a number of tramway workers 
with whom the majority of employees at a certain depot refused to 
work because they belonged to a rival union, referred defiantly to 
“a seat union,” and obviously approved the attempt of the majority 
to make everyone toe their own particular line. That the Ministry 
of Labour should identify itself enthusiastically with this tyranny 
is singularly ominous. : 
* * * 

An odd little ill-printed and much misprinted booklet (The 
Mystery of Victor Grayson, Pendulum Publications, 2s.), revives 
memories of a sensational by-election in 1907 and a strange, turbulent, 
revolutionary figure who flitted across the stage of the House of 
Commons till 1910, when the- man who had topped the poll in 
Colne Valley three years earlier found himself at the bottom. All 
that is forgotten now, but in 1907 it looked as if Colne Valley might 
be, a portent, and the scenes when Grayson was more than once 
suspended from the service of the House for deliberate breaches of 
its rules of order prepared no one for his coming defeat and swift 
eclipse—an eclipse which ended in the still unexplained mystery of 
his complete disappearance. He went to Australia and New Zealand 
and fought in a New Zealand regiment in the last war. He married, 
and lost his wife in child-birth. He took to drink, and in 1920 he 
vanished, leaving a boy behind at a London hotel. He must almost 
certainly be dead, but no one knows whether he is or not. A man 
who said he was the rebel Socialist turned up at a Labour meeting 
at Maidstone in 1924, but it was probably not he at all. 

* * * * 

Bread-rationing may on the whole be working reasonably well. 
I hope it is. But it is causing a lot of troubles about which not much 
has been heard. Ordinary tradesmen know their coupon-drill wel! 
enough by this time, and can usually be counted on to cut out what 
they should and not what-they shouldn’t. Bakers are not so schooled ; 
how should they be? One housewife of my acquaintance found 
thata whole month’s soap coupons had been removed. Since she had 
(as a matter of convenience) bought bread from two different bakers 
and cake from another, the voyage of recovery was arduous, and ot 
course unsuccessful, all it brought to light being someone else’s soap 
coupons which one baker had acquired without realising it. In another 
case all the bread units had been removed wholesale without the 
holder’s knowledge or desire. There must be tens of thousands of 
such cases. It is not the bakers’ fault, but a great deal of it could 
be avoided if the Food Ministry issued special bread-cards instead of 
bringing ambiguous pages of the ration-book into use. 

* * * * 

The end of the apparently interminable Nuremberg trial is drawing 
near. I gather that sentence on the accused may be expected about 
the middle of September, and that whatever inclination to clemency 
the Court may have had has been considerably damped down by the 
tremendous indictment embodied by the Attorney-General in his 
closing speech last week. The Government, incidentally, would do 
a very valuable piece of work if it would publish at once in cheap 


and convenient form Sir Hartley Shawcross’s two main speeches— ~ 


the one at the opening of the trial, in which he justified conclusively 
the procedure it had been decided to adopt, and this last powerful 
and comprehensive address to the Court. JANUS. 
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THIS PARLIAMENT 


By WILSON HARRIS, M.P. 
ARLIAMENT, the first in which Labour has ever commanded 
a majority, is adjourning for some ten weeks on August 2nd. 
Since it met for the first time on August I, 1945, it will have behind 
jt when it rises precisely a year’s (still more precisely a year and two 
days’) concentrated activity. For concentrated it has unquestionably 
been. It is doubtful whether in the long history of the House of 
Commons conscientious Members have ever put in a year’s harder 
labour. Time was, and not so long ago, when the Parliamentary 
week began on Tuesday ; now the House is at it every day except 
Saturday, and more Standing Committees are sitting in the mornings, 
and sitting longer. Parliamentary life is more difficult than ever for 
the Member with a profession or trade to share the demands thai 
his Commons work makes on him, but it will be a poor day for the 
House when such Members form only a minority. We are not far 
from that now ; too many Members are giving up the whole of their 
time to politics and not bringing in from outside the experience of 

another, and in some ways more practical, world. 

One feature of the present Parliament has determined the whole 
course of the year’s work. Not since 1832 has a single party held so 
many seats—392—in the House. And never before, I imagine, except 
possibly in 1906, has more than half the House consisted of new 
Members. After twelve months they are no longer new. Nothing 
js more remarkable than the way in which a House so composed has 
maintained its unique and traditional atmosphere, its historic forms 
and ceremonial, unimpaired. Nowhere is the authority of the Chair 
more loyally supported than on the Labour benches. If Mr. Speaker 
has ever had awkward situations to handle—and he has occasionally— 
it is old Members, not new Members, that have caused the trouble. 

This Labour majority, naturally, has determined the whole course 
of Parliamentary business. As long as it stays solid, and there is no 
sign of any breach in it as yet, it means that Ministers can always get 
their measures through with no more change than they themselves 
after reflection may decide to accepr. And they have got them 
through. No twelve months of any other Parliament can have pro- 
duced a crop of legislation equal in volume or importance to this. 
Down to July 27th no fewer than 75 Bills had received the Royal 
Assent or were about to receive it, and among them were measures 
so far-reaching or revolutionary as those providing for the national- 
isation of the Bank of England, of the coal industry, of cable ard 
wireless Communications and civil aviation; for the establishment 
of a National Health Service and the revision and extension of 
national insurance ; for the construction of New Towns ; and, most 
contentious of all, for the repeal of the Trades Disputes Act of 1927. 

This is an enormous output. To achieve it a heavy strain has beer: 
laid on Parliament, and a heavy strain on Ministers themselves. Some 
of the measures have, of course, aroused fierce opposition. Mr. Bevan 
has antagonised the doctors, Mr. Griffiths the Friendly Societies, Mr. 
Wilmot, by his threatened Bill, the whole of the iron and steel indus- 
ty. But there is no disguising the fact that in its first year the 
Labour Government has given the Labour supporters who put it 
where it is what they wanted. There have been surprisingly few 
signs of defection. After the sweeping victory of 1945 an early re- 
action might have been expected. There has been none, either inside 
or outside the House. Inside, the Labour total has actually increased 
by one, for Squadron-Leader Millington, elected as a Common Wealth 
candidate, has joined the party. Outside, what is really striking is 
not the slight reduction in the Labour majority at one or two elec- 
tions, but the overwhelming evidence of the continued solidarity of 
the party majority in the country. The tide no doubt will turn: 
Bexley may be some indication of that, but Pontypool and North 
Battersea certainly were not. Mr. Attlee is entitled to claim that h- 
has faithfully discharged the mandate he received from the electors 
and that the electors who gave it approve him still. 

I am, of course, trying simply to state objective facts. That is the 
Situation as I see it, not at all the situation as I should like to see it. 
To begin with, so overwhelming a Government majority is by no 
means healthy. A Government should be strong enough to be able to 
plan a programme with the certainty of being able to carry out ‘its 
to be able to override and ignore all 


essentials, but not so strong as 
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opposition. This Government is perfectly well able to do the latter, 
and sometimes does. Its right and wrong methods are plainly 
demonstrated in the nationalisation sphere. Three of its measures 
it got through easily because a large section of public opinion was 
with it. No one seriously objected to the nationalisation of the Bank, 
least of all-the Governor of the Bank. In the matter of Cables and 
Wireless the desire of various Dominions for public ownership was 
obviously a factor to be reckoned with. The coal industry was in so 
bad a mess that there was something to be said for trying the only 
specific the miners themselves had consistently demanded (black 
though the outlook is now that it is being tried) and it is significant 
that Mr. Shinwell had no difficulty in securing the services of experi- 
enced coal-owners like Lord Hyndley and Sir Charles Reid on the 
strong Coal Board he has succeeded in appointing. Equally significant 
in the other direction is the complete failure of the Government to 
get anyone of importance in the steel world to co-operate in its 
indefensible and dangerous plans for the nationalisation of that com- 
plex and intricate industry. By its persistence in or abandonment 
of this particular endeavour the Cabinet’s statesmanship may 
properly be judged. 

But government, even in the first year of a new Parliament, 
consists less of legislation than of administration, and here judge- 
ment must be less certain and sweeping, for it is much less easy tu 
decide whether failures are due primarily to incompetence or to 
difficulties that would handicap any Minister. The obvious targets 
for criticism are the Ministries which touch the public most closely— 
in such matters as labour, food and houses. Mr. Isaacs has had 
batteries of questions levelled at him on demobilisation, deferment, 
essential work orders and the like, and there is no doubt that in all 
these fields injustices, inevitable or not, have occurred and are occur- 
ring still. But to have got 3,500,000 men out of the services and 
into industry within a year after the end of hostilities is no small 
achievement. As Minister of Labour Mr. Isaacs is entitled to credit 
for that, however widely it should be shared among colleagues and 
Officials ; he knows his subject and answers questions well. As Food 
Minister Mr. Strachey is still on trial. He began admirably, and it 
was hard on him to have to take the bread-rationing decision and 
put it into force. But he is completely different stuff from his pre- 
decessor, who never looked like being equal to the job, and higher 
things seem still in store for him. As for Aneurin Bevan and his 
houses, I am inclined to think judgement had better be suspended 
for a little. He has little enough to show in the way of permanent 
structures yet, and there is no prospect of Mr. Tomlinson’s rash 
prediction of 100,000 before the end of the year being realised. But 
progress from planning to actual construction is gathering pace, and 
1947 may produce figures that will give the Minister a solid answer 
to the abundant and not unjustified criticism he has had to face. The 
Aneurin in office is someone wholly different from the polemic and 
irresponsible Aneurin in opposition. 

To revert to the by-elections, a fellow-Independent arguing with 
me last week contended that if he were a Minister he would feel 
considerable uneasiness about the general situation. I differed, and 
still do. I have no objection at all to Ministers feeling uneasy ; it 
would no doubt be a salutary experience for most of them; but I 
see no reason whatever, at the end of their first year of office, why 
they should. The bulk of the Press may be against them; the 
Opposition may be vociferous and trenchant ; but there is no sign of 
a split in the party in the House—Mr. Bevin has his coterie of critics 
and a score or so of Labour men voted against the Government in the 
Bretton Woods debate, but all this amounts to littlke—and the by- 
elections show that the pendulum has hardly started swinging in 
the country. Many individual Ministers, moreover, have added 
considerably to their stature since they received their seals of office. 
The Prime Minister’s speeches may be undistinguished, but 
they are always competent, and he seems to hold his team together 
well. Mr. Morrison’s frequent brushes with Mr. Churchill are not 
usually his fault, and though there was something to be said for the 
Opposition Member who referred to “the Master of the House” 
(and was called to order therefor), he handles the House well and 
reasonably as leader. If he had Mr. Eden as vis-a-vis instead of 
Mr. Churchill proceedings would be much more harmonious and not 
less efficient. 
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Among other Ministers Mr. Bevin is, of course, unassailable. He 
has gone far towards keeping foreign affairs out of party controversy, 
and his greatest handicap is the irritation caused to his own sup- 
porters by the applause he evokes from the Tory benches. Mr. 
Dalton, as the reception of his two budgets has shown, is an acknow- 
ledged success ; he may yet be acclaimed a notable Chancellor. The 
Home Secretary is universally and increasingly popular and respected ; 
he will no doubt make mistakes, but he has not made one of any 
consequence yet. James Griffiths, the Minister of National Insurance, 
who combines the best features of the old miners’ leaders with the 
best of the new, is equally respected, for both his competence and 
his personality. There are, of course, men on the Treasury bench 
who are plainly not equal to their work; that goes for Under- 
Secretaries as well as Ministers, but only for a minority of them. 
Most of them are doing well, and there is good material behind to 
draw on when the need arises. : 

But if that is true, and it is, it is equally true that man for man 
the Opposition Front Bench is by far the stronger. Apart from 
Mr. Churchill, for whom no possible role exists in the present Hous: 
comparable to his brilliant and dominating past, there are Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Lyttelton, Sir John Anderson, Sir Andrew Duncan, Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, Mr, R. A. Butler, Mr. Oliver Stanley and several 
others equal to almost anyone opposite them. It is not 
necessary to characterise them in detail, but the all-round competence 
of Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Butler, Mr. Stanley’s combination of wit 
and knowledge, and the unquestioned talent which Mr. Eden shows 
for genial and effective leadership when opportunity is given him, 
make a combination of qualities which would give the Opposition a 
powerful influence over events if only the leaders had an army of 
respectable size behind them. They have indeed many able followers, 
men of the calibre of Mr. Hogg or Captain Thorneycroft, but to 
know that defeat by anything up ¢o 200 votes is in prospect every 
time takes exhilaration out of the most gallant of crusades. But 
nothing is static. The tide may turn. To some extent it is bound 
to. It would, for reasons I have suggested, be a good thing if it did. 
But I cannot see how anyone can contend that it has turned much yet. 


THE INDIAN ARMY OFFICER 


By MAJOR GURBACHAN SINGH 


REAT BRITAIN has recognised India’s claim to national 
G independence whether it be self-government within the frame- 
work of the British Commonwealth of Nations or otherwise. Self- 
Government presupposes a capacity for self-defence, and, unless 
India is ready to shoulder the responsibility of her own defence, 
her independence will mean little. Public men in India have been 
declaring over a number of years that India is only too anxious 
to take over her own defence if the British will let her do so. The 
British point of view, on the other hand, has always been that the 
armed forces in India cannot be Indianised as quickly as they wish, 
because the right type of Indian young man is not coming forward 
in sufficient numbers as officers. They further contend that India’s 
freedom will not be worth a day’s purchase if her defence cannot 
be handed over to a cadre of efficient and experienced Indian officers, 
and that to gain experience takes time. 

No one who has the good of India at heart will disagree with the 
latter contention, but there is a lot of disagreement over the former. 
Merely to say that the right type is not coming forward does not 
take us very far. What is the right type? Does he exist? If he 
does, what is there that holds him back? Let me say at once that 
the “right type” does exist; indeed, he has existed for a 
long time, but owing to our faulty methods of selection we have 


failed to catch him in sufficient numbers. The four hundred and 
fiftv-odd indians who form the regular Indian officer element of 
India’s armed forces to-day, and many N.C.Os., are a fine body oi 
men. During the recent wv they have proved that courage, deter- 
min nm and resourceful leadership are not the monopoly of any 
ra 

| nost attribute of military leadership is a sound general 
r nore y acquaintance with such sub- 
j ¢ onon y phy and history. Modern war 
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has shown that leaders must have elastic and adaptable Minds if 
they are not to crack up under the stress of battle. Only a sound 
educational background will develop these qualities, J] Was an 
instructor at an O.T.S. in India recently, and found that Many of 
the cadets who came from civil life lacked qualities of } : 
owing to their faulty education. Their scholarship had been Pure! 
academic. Candidates who came from the ranks, especially med 
who had been on active service, possessed excellent Qualities of 
leadership, bur lacked a sound educational background, and as a 
result were very slow in learning. What is wanted is a mean between 
these two extremes. A general overhaul of the entire educational 
system of the country is now envisaged by the authorities, and the 
opening of new military preparatory schools should produce the 
right type of general education for an army career. I would empha- 
sise that in order to get larger numbers of candidates we must Rot 
reduce the standards of qualifications which ordinarily applied jo 
cadets entering the I.M.A. before the war. If we do we shall never 
have an efficient army. 

To have a politically-minded army is to head for a nation 
disaster. Politics, unfortunately, colour the tenor of all life in 
India to-day, but if our future army is to carry out normal mili 
functions efficiently politics should be taboo. A cadet, therefore 
who comes from a politically-active class is most undesirable in the 
officer-ranks of the army. I am aware that soldiers have the right 
to vote, and are, of course, entitled to their individual Political 
opinions as long as they do not make a public exhibition of them; 
but a soldier’s duty and loyalty. are to his country and not to the party 
government of the day. 

Next, the right type must have a sense of responsibility, self- 
discipline, character and, in short, all the qualities of leadership 
which are comprised in that indefinable mysterious term “ person- 
ality.” A natural leader with a positive type of personality ger; 
the best out of his men while one who tries to drive them 
does not get very far. Last, one who looks upon a career in the 
Army as a money-making bysiness only is not the right type. The 
youth of the country must consider servic: in the defence-forces 
as a great honour. I have tried to outline some of the attributes 
which go to the making of the right type. I have not aztempted 
to discuss the very obvious ones. If the candidate who offers him- 
self for a commission has these attributes, his character-building and 
general military education at the proposed War Memorial Academy 
should fit him adequately for a successful career. 

The defence of India will be a joint Indo-British responsibility 
for many years. British and Indian officers have learnt to respect 
each other under the stress of battle, and, given good will on both 
sides, there is no reason why this happy relationship should not 
continue. The handing and taking over of the complete defence of 
India will be a gradual, but not necessarily a slow, process. Indi: 
will want the very best type of British officer in her armies. Birds 
of passage to whom the “glamour of India” does not appeal will 
be misfits during the period of transition. 

As regards Indian officers, the responsibility which lies on th 
shoulders of the selection boards cannot be stressed too much. Once 
the right type has been chosen the next task will lie with the new 
War Academy—which will probably turn out its first finished product 
in about 1953. The Indian Army that this cadet wil] eventuallj 
officer will be a well-balanced force where, in contrast to the past, 
one arm of the service will not predominate to the detriment o 
others. The Army will be as representative of the various Indian 
communities as possible ; and the decision to keep on in peace-time 
the Madras Regiment, the Bihar Regiment and other new regiments 
raised during the war is a step in the right direction. The Amy 
will be a small but highly educated and mechanised organism, 4 
the cost of keeping an army of our 1939-45 size would be prohibitive. 

A very large number of Indian soldiers have been overseas, 
and, after a long stay in countries like Egypt, Palestine, Iran and 
Italy, have awakened to the significance of ancient histor 


Their stay in countries like Malaya, Java and Borneo is bound to 
be prolonged, with resultant effects on their outlook on things in 
general 
“line bat” 


The sepoys take current affairs seriously nowadays. The 
is quickly giving way to rational discussions. These 
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sors are portents which cannot be ignored, and the sepoy of to- 
_ ow would look to his officer to interpret them to him. The 
ation of the Indian Army stands higher to-day than it ever 
did before. Indian soldiers have shown their prowess in battle. 
ft has taken many years of hard work and human understanding, 
coupled with a good man-managemeng, to bring the Indian Army 
. this pitch, and there is a deep bond between leader and led. This 
achievement has been mainly British, To take over this bond 
ynimpaired India will need the highest quality of military leader- 
ship and character, but already a good, if small, start has been made. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRADE 


By M. PHILIPS PRICE, M.P. 


HE negotiations now in progress of the Russian Trade Delega- 

T tion in London have aroused fresh interest in the prospects of 
Anglo-Russian trade. Since Russia is normally a great exporter of 
raw materials and we of engineering goods, the problem of reviving 
wade would appear to be fairly easy. In fact the difficulties are 
considerable. First there is the problem of clearing up the outstand- 
ing balances of wartime transactions. During the war we delivered 
, considerable quantity of munitions and war stores, some under 
lease-lend and some on a commercial basis, in return for Russian 
produce and timber. We have not been able to agree the prices 
for the balance of these transactions. One must hope that it will soon 
be possible to do this, so that the ground can be cleared for a long- 
term trade agreement. But even if the war-time arrangements can be 
satisfactorily disposed of, there are formidable difficulties in the way 
of the larger deal. 

I got some idea of them when I travelled down last year from 
Moscow to the Ukraine and across Central Russia to the Caucasus. 
It was not till I got to a point 1,200 miles from Moscow that I saw a 
railway station and a locomotive shed that was not in ruins. All the 
while that I was travelling down to Kiev from Moscow, lumber trains 
were pouring South from the forest areas of the North and Finland. 
It was in fact clear that home consumption to replace war damage 
was dominating the whole economy of the country, and that the 
prospects of surpluses for export were very thin. In the Ukraine 
I was informed that he!f a million houses had been completely 
destroyed in the villages, and about 550,000 in the towns. Very 
little reconstruction had been done by last autumn, because the 
Government had very properly decided to get the construction indus- 
tries going first, and to produce cemei t, bricks and steel in sufficient 
quantities for permanent structures rather than invest in temporary 
buildings. The capital investment needed in the coal, iron, steel, oil, 
general engineering and textile industries to make good the destruc- 
tion of the war is enormous. Various commissariats for capital 
reconstruction were set up during 1945 and early 1946 to take on 
this special job. They have had first call on skilled labour and 
material. The result is that, whatever the increase in national income 
is, more than half of it will go to capital and not to consumer goods. 
The tendency of Russian economy for some time to come would 
therefore be to import rather than export provided there were no 
financial and political hindrances to this. 

The condition of agriculture is the same in essence as that of 
industry. The best land of European Russia is the Ukraine, which 
has been devastated worse than any other part of the country. Of 
the 90,000 tractors operating there before the war only a fraction 
arenow in use. It is probable that only 15 per cent. of the pre-war 
head of cattle are now in the Ukraine. Collective herds are being 
slowly rebuilt by State purchase of livestock from the undamaged 
Eastern territories and some reparations stock. There is a big drive 
to deliver tractors to the Ukraine which, no doubt, in time will have 
the desired effect. For the whole collective-farm system of Russia 
is linked up with mechanised agriculture. The re-establishment, 
therefore, of agriculture in the Ukraine is virtually dependent on 
the campaign to get the metallurgical industries going in the Don 
and the Donetz basins. For my part I saw little evidence anywhere 
in Russia that land had gone out of cultivation. I doubt if even in 
the Ukraine more than 20 per cent. of the land has become disused. 
On the other hand yields have fallen. I doubt if the harvest of 1945 
Was more than 60 per cent. of the pre-war. Moreover, the absence 
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of sufficient itvestock will affect soil fertility in all areas other 
than the black-earth zone. In general it may be said that it will take 
at least five years before Ukrainian agriculture is brought back to its 
pre-war level. The same applies to White Russia and the Cossack 
lands of the Don. The North Caucasus is less affected, and Western 
Siberia and the lower Volga provinces have on balance raised the 
area of cultivation, though not the yield per acre. 

All these facts have an important bearing on the prospect of 
Russia being able to engage in foreign trade once more. For the 
great capital-reconstruction drive that is slowly beginning will inevit- 
ably mean that there will be an enormous demand within the country 
for the raw material which she formerly exported. She will need 
all the cereals that she can produce at home. Barter arrangements 
can no doubt be made with some of the border States for some ex- 
ports and, of course, small “ propaganda ” lots may be sent to France, 
But she will not be exporting oil for some time to come. The output 
of the Caucasus oilfields has fallen heavily, not through lack of 
suppiies but through worn-out machinery and the difficulty of get- 
ting replacements, spare parts and new boring machinery. A big 
drive was going on when I was in Baku to raise the output of the 
oilfield. . 

There remains the only article that Russia can easily export— 
timber. Here the prospects are brighter, but still there are diffi- 
culnes. During the war timber-production fell 20 per cent. below 
the pre-war figure. But, owing to the need to rebuild the devastated 
areas, the home demand has now become so great that there will be 
little left for export. The “Gosplan” (Department of Economic 
Planning) has zoned the timber resources of Russia with a view to 
economising in transport. The timber from the whole of the central 
forest region stretching from the north of Moscow to the White Sea 
and eastwards to the Urals is to go by rail and Volga transport to 
the Ukraine and South Russia. The areas left for export, then, are 
the forests of the Petchora, just west of the Urals and Western 
Siberia. It is thought that it will be possible to ship this by Arctic 
waters to some port of transhipment on the White Sea, where ocean- 
going vessels can take over. The forest resources of Western and 
Central Siberia are enormous, and the Soviet authorities are talking 
of extensive logging operations as far east as the Ankara River, a 
tributary of the Yenesei. There are, however, technical difficulties 
of lumbering in these regions. 

Some Soviet authorities talk of turning out some 250,000 cubic 
metres of timber a year for the whole country almost at once. This 
will require on their own figures 1,200,000 workers lumbering in the 
old style with horses, axes and hand-saws ; but that figure cannot 
possibly be produced by these methods. It might be possible if 
American power-saws could be used, but it has been found that in 
practice they are not suitable for Russian conditions. Overhead 
costs are too high, because in the Russian forests the trees are smaller 
and farther apart. A Russian engineer is, however, working on an 
adaptation of the American power-saw to suit Russian conditions. 
But this has as yet to be tried out on an extensive scale. Therefore, 
there is still uncertainty about the prospects of extensive timber 
exports from Russia in the immediate future, although after a while 
this is the export article which is the most likely to get going. 

The only way to open up rapidly economic relations between 
Russia and the West is by credits. But here at once we enter the 
sphere of politics. Difficulties present themselves. First of all, ws 
are, of course, unable to give credits, while the American Congress 
in its present mood of irresponsibility may think that this would be 
a good opportunity to impose political conditions on the Soviet 
Union. The Russians have their own ideological world, and economic 
difficulties will not make them endanger it by accepting political 
conditions for a foreign loan. For instance, they will never agree to 
the American idea of uncontrolled private enterprise operating either 
in Russia or even in the States bordering Russia. They know that 
kind of thing has led to political influence in the past, and was the 
economic basis of the cordon sanitaire of the inter-war years. They 
will not permit the undermining of their controlled internal economy, 
nor for that matter will they relax under foreign pressure ¢he hold 
the State has at present over publicity and public opinion. 

The Russians are a tough people and have survived the convulsions 
of the forcible collectivisation of the second agrarian revolution in 
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the early ‘thirties and two Five-Year Plans for quick-time indus- 
trialisation without foreign aid. They think they can pass through 
such a time again, if necessary, and succeed. I believe they are 
justified in their confidence. As far as we are concerned, as soon as 
they can export timber on an appreciable scale, which won't be in 
the immediate future, it will be possible for us to send out to Russia 
a large amount of electrical and general engineering goods which we 
have specialised in and which the Russians like. But this stage will 
not be reached for some time. 


BROADCASTING IN CANADA 


By BASIL WRIGHT 


N the current controversy over the B.B.C.’s Charter it has been 

curious to note that neither in the White Paper nor in the general 
discussions arising from it has serious consideration been given to 
the possibility of devising a system which could be a compromise 
between monopoly and a completely open competitive system. The 
Government, in particular, seems to have set its face completely 
against any form of sponsored broadcasting. Yet there is to hand 
a compromise system which is worth careful attention. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation combines public ownership with com- 
mercial sponsorship. It was set up as a result of the Report of 
the Aird Commission (1928), which noted that broadcasting was 
tending to serve only the mote densely populated areas, that the 
majority of listeners were tuning in to programmes originating out- 
side Canada (e.g., in the U.S.A.) and that there was therefore an 
urgent need to develop Canadian broadcasting in the national 
interest. The Report concluded that this need could be met only 
“by some form of public ownership, operation and control, behind 
which is the national power and prestige of the whole public of 
Canada.” Accordingly, the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
mission was set up, and under it the first network was established. 
In 1934 and 1936 Parliamentary Committees recommended various 
changes in organisation, and these led to the establishment in 1936 
of the C.B.C. 

The C.B.C. is not subject to Government control, and is not 
answerable to the Government. It is responsible for all its policies 
and actions to “the supreme authority of Parliament.” The govern- 
ment of the day, however, appoints the members of the Board which 
controls the C.B.C. So far the parallel with Britain is obvious 
(even, it may be noted, to the division of Parliamentary responsi- 
bilities between two Ministers). The next point, however, marks 
a sharp divergence from the British method. The C.B.C. is the 
agent of public ownership in Canada of all high-powered trans- 
mitting stations, but there are also Jow-powered stations which are 
privately owned. The important thing here is the distinction between 
transmitting powers, for it will be seen that the C.B.C. has in fact 
a monopoly of nation-wide transmission, while the private stations 
are limited to an area of a few hundred miles radius. Thus the 
C.B.C, is the means of providing a national broadcasting service, 
while the private stations provide local and parochial services ; and 
in a country of the size of Canada the local services can, of course, 
be of very great value to communities with a scattered population 
with common interests of life and work. The lifeblood of the private 
station is the commercially sponsored programme, and, in order 
to guard against the possibility of national issues and communal 
participation being altogether ignored, all private stations are by 
law required to reserve certain periods for C.B.C. network pro- 
grammes. Over and above these periods they may take from the 
C.B.C, either its sustaining programmes (i.e., those produced at the 
direct expense of the C.B.C.) or its sponsored programmes. The 
sustaining programmes are provided free of charge to private stations. 
Sponsored programmes on the C.B.C, network bring a revenue to 
private stations which is not directly paid by sponsors, but is passed 
on to them by the C.B.C. itself. The C.B.C.’s sponsored pro- 


grammes are obtained from commercial organisations in both Canada 
and the «United States, and it is, of course, completely within the 
power of the Corporation to select or reject the programmes as 
regards quality, availability, time-factors and so on. 

Thus the Canadian listener may have available to him, first, the 
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C.B.C.’s national network programmes, which comprise Material 
produced directly by the Corporation (as with our own BBC) ang 
also commercially sponsored programmes, both United States ang 
Canadian in origin, from which the C.B.C. receives revenue from 
the advertisers ; and, second, his local station (or sometimes Stations) 
which are privately owned and provide him with CBC pro- 
grammes as required by law, with sponsored programmes of local 
origin, and with either commercial or sustaining programmes 
required from the C.B.C. Broadcasts to overseas countries from the 
powerful new shortwave transmitter at Sackville, New Brunswick, 
are operated by the C.B.C. on behalf of the State, and, as in Britain, 
the expenses are met by-parliamentary appropriations, and not from 
the money paid by Canadian licence-holders. 


In comparing the Canadian system with the British it is important 
to remember certain essential differences arising from geographical 
facts. In Canada the bulk of the population lives in an area 3,000 
miles long and only 200 miles wide ; and this area is along the 
Canadian-U.S. border. The small amount of the population living 
outside this area is widely scattered, and involves special problems 
of transmission if everyone is to receive an adequate broadcasting 
service. There is also the time factor, since the C.B.C. has to serve 
no fewer than five different time-zones simultaneously. This means, 
for instance, that to maintain a 16-hour national service it is necessary 
for network operation to operate for 20} hours. (In actual fact the 
total programme time of all C.B.C. networks amounts to more like 
48 hours a day.) Nevertheless, there are grounds for interesting com. 
parison between the B.B.C. and C.B.C., despite these geographical 
differences ; indeed, if one considers the possibility of a number of 
English-speaking commercial broadcasting stations spread out along 
the coast of France and the Low Countries, the comparison becomes 
very interesting, and the recent reference in the House of Commons 
to the Government’s attempts to acquire Radio Luxembourg could 
be given a very different significance. 

Canada’s dual system does, of course, have its own problems and 
difficulties. There is, for instance, a strong tendency for the private 
stations to provide programmes far too narrow and parochial in out- 
look. This is due to the fact that the private stations seek first and 
foremost private profit, and will, therefore, outside the periods in 
which they must carry C.B.C. programmes, use either sponsored 
programmes of local origin or sponsored programmes from the 
C.B.C., and by the same token will avoid using the C.B.C. sustaining 
programmes, which are of the greatest national value and interest. 
The C.B.C. also has to face the problem of competition from the 
sponsors, who can often afford to pay higher fees both for artists and 
for producers. The sponsors may in fact buy out C.B.C. producers 
by paying them more than the Corporation can afford, and thes 
producers may then reappear in C.B.C. studios in charge of the 
presentation of sponsored programmes which the C.B.C. has accepted 
for its network. Indeed, the financial limitations of the C.B.C’s 
sustaining programme mean that the only really flexible item in its 
income is the sponsored programme, and this fact might at some 
point lead to an increase in commercials ,at the expense of the sus- 
tainers, to the detriment of programmes of service and value to the 
nation at large. It appears, however, to be the general opinion that 
these two problems would easily be met, if they became acute, bya 
toughening of the C.B.C.’s attitude both to sponsors and to privat 
stations, and, if necessary, by an increased financial allocation for 
sustaining programmes being agreed by Parliament. 


In any case, there are many positive points in the Canadian system, 
providing, as it does, a comparatively open market, a competitive 
spirit with suitable safeguards against abuse, and the possibility for 
the individual citizen to enter broadcasting as a real profession, instead 
of (as here) finding himself faced with the B.B.C. or nothing. More- 
over, the success of the Canadian method may be judged by the fact 
that most assessments of the listening habits of Canadians lead to the 
conclusion that, despite the contiguity of the U.S. networks, the bulk 
of the population tunes to Canadian stations. That the C.BC. 
method is worth closer attention by our Government than it has 
hitherto secured may perhaps be indicated by a recent statement of 
principles made by Davidson Dunton, present Chairman of the 
C.B.C.’s Board of Governors, in his evidence to the. Standing Com- 
mittee on Radio Broadcasting. “As we understand the principles 
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ament,” he said, “ freedom of the air does not mean 
who has permission to use a frequency to broad- 
It must mean freedom for the public, and 
public, to get at least some of the service and 
deas they want. . It does not mean freedom for money or for 
ition to dominate the public asset of the air waves. It does mean 
— for, and responsibility for, service to the public. In demo- 
cratic terms, freedom of the air is freedom to share—to share in the 
opportunities to be derived from a piece of public property. 


FARM-WORKER AND FARMER 
By FRANK SYKES 

HEN. the Wages Board approved a rise in wages for farm 

workers to the extent of raising the minimum wage by ten 

shillings a week the National Farmers’ Union demanded a review 

of farm prices to meet the increased cost. Last month the Govern- 

ment published a new price schedule. It is calculated by the National 

Farmers’ Union that the wage-increase will cost the farmer 
(25,000,000 in a full year, and that the new prices will recoup 
the industry to the extent of seventeen millions, leaving the balance 
io be found out of the farmer’s pocket. In practice, it will be found 
that the deficit will not be shared evenly. On the more efficient 
farms with a high productivity per man the new prices will more 
than cover the wage-increase, leaving an even larger burden to be 
carried by the weaker brethren. The Minister of Agriculture has 
i good precedent for his action. Mr. Hudson fixed prices, after the 
last substantial wage-increase, at a level which made the farmer 
share the difference with the taxpayer. Then, as now, farmers were 
angry, and protest meetings were held in market towns. Now, 
perhaps, they have more cause for their anger and anxiety. Their 
margin of profit has dwindled. Some feel that if it were possible 
for them to organise their farms as they wished they could be more 
efficient. Many of the smaller farmers are growing more corn than 
they would like. Whilst the world shortage lasts they must maintain 
their cereal production—much of it on marginal and corn-sick land. 
They argue that if the Government calls the tune it should at least 
pay the piper. 

Farm wages have been regarded as the rock bottom of the labour 
market, wages in other industries being fixed proportionately higher. 
This has been a gross injustice to the skilled farm-worker. The 
latest rise which has been awarded is an attempt to bring the farm- 
worker’s standard to a point where his wages will bear some com- 
parison with those paid in industry. Anyone who has the welfare 
of the land at heart will agree that this reform is long overdue. If 
the new increase in prices had met the wage-increase on the majority 
of farms, there would have been nothing more to be said, and each 
farm-worker would have received an extra ten shillings a week. Now, 
however, the result will not be so straightforward. Many good men 
employed on well-run farms were already receiving wages ‘some 
way above the present minimum. Their employers will be inclined 
to leave these men where they stand for the time being at any rate. 
Before the war little premium was paid to the first-class farm-workez 
for above-average skill. Latterly there have been signs of a healthy 
spread taking place; but for the moment this tendency will be 
stopped, and it may lead to a levelling of wages which is undesirablz 
where it removes an incentive to acquire greater skill and efficiency. 
At the other end, there are employees who have been unable to 
keep pace with the development of the industry. On arable farms, 
for instance, there is often a man of lower calibre than the rest who 
“minds the cavings” behind the threshing machine or pulls thatch 
into bundles ready for the thatcher. If the farmer has to pay a man 
incapable of much else four pounds a week, it is an added incentive 
for him to buy a combine and relieve himself of the necessity to 
thresh or thatch. In the past, agriculture has employed some who 
would not have found work in industry. At the new wage rates, 
farms will not be able to carry any passengers. 

These are complications inseparable from such a minor revolution, 
and in no way do they detract from the justification on the major 
issue. Above all it is to be hoped that trade unions concerned with 
wage rates in industry will not use this increase as a lever to raise 
wages all round. If the new min‘mrm agricultural wage becomes 
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a basis for a level which, in proportion to skill and industry, allows 
a man an equal standard of living whether he works in the fields or 
in a factory, and if better housing and better rural amenities are not 
long delayed, it may be the means to end the flight from the land 
which has sapped the strength of the agricultural industry over the 
past hundred years. 

The new schedule of farm prices must be studied in conjunction 
with those at which the Government buys from overseas. The price 
to be paid for wheat of the 1947 harvest is to be raised substantially— 
to the extent of 2s. 6d. per cwt. On an average, farmers will receive 
19s. per cwt. plus a subsidy of £2 per acre. As part of the campaign 
to stimulate wheat production, that sum is more than is necessary to 
meet the higher wages. Unless American prices fall, this will be no 
more than the cost of wheat bought in the U.S.A. and landed at 
Liverpool. This state of affairs may be only temporary, but for the 
time being it confounds all convictions held by economists and others 
that wheat cannot be grown economically in this country. The new 
prices will leave a wide margin of profit to the wheat-grower on land 
best suited to the crop, but to production on the thinner soils will 
still yield a poor return. 

From many points of view the necessity to raise wheat prices to 
this level is regrettable. A year ago farmers had hopes that they 
might make a start towards organising their rotations on a peace- 
time basis. Many who farm land where the climate and soil are 
more conducive to stock-farming would have reduced their own 
acreage with pleasure and relief. They must continue to save their 
harvests from small fields on hillsides in between showers, where 
they would rather tend their cattle, pigs and poultry. Meanwhile 
farmers on the other side of the Atlantic increase their pigs and 
poultry to supply the British housewife with bacon not always to 
her taste, and eggs out of a carton, all paid for in dollars. 

There is to be little change in the price of barley. For a period 
in 1941 the price ran riot, and malsters paid £5 a hundred- 
weight for corn which had been worth two a year before. When 
control was clamped on, the price was left high in order to encourage 
farmers on poor land to extend their cereal average. It is in just 
such areas that the production of cereals has increased most and 
that the most spectacular feats of reclamation have been performed. 
Through the war period wheat and barley prices have not borne the 
proper relation. Now wheat prices have caught up. Barley-growers 
cannot complain, provided they are not directed to grow wheat 
instead of the crop more suited to their land. There is plenty of 
incentive to grow sufficient fine barley to keep licensed houses opea 
every day. If beer is short it will be because we are exporting barley 
to Europe. On the other hand the price paid by the Government 
for barley which is not good enough for the maltster must still carry 
a substantial subsidy if it is to be converted into animal products. 

Mutton and beef producers will receive an increase which wit'l 
meet increased costs where beef and mutton are grown and fattened 
on grass, but those who fatten cattle in yards or own hurdle 
flocks will find these activities even more unprofitable than before. 
Pig and poultry breeders are to receive a token increase given as a 
sop to soothe, more than in compensation for their losses in once 
more reducing their herds and flocks. Dairy-farmers with a high 
output per man employed may receive sufficient to cover the wage- 
increase. A new bonus for milk produced in the winter months will 
hardly compensate for the losses due to the lack of feeding-stuffs. 
Among the larger herds there will be increased incentive to milk 
by machine. The smaller family businesses, on the other hand, may 
be thankful for the increased price, though it may not increase their 
income to the extent of the 10s. per week received by the farm 
worker. 

In general the rise in farm wages is a step in the right direction, 
Had it been accompanied by a change of emphasis from corn to 
stock the cost could have been born by the farmer. As it is the 
public must pay part of the bill. Indeed, one may question the 
wisdom of not meeting the whole, if to meet a part results in lower 
production on marginal land. Tendencies are still in the wrong 
direction. The machinery of war has not yet lost its momentum. It 
will take longer than we had thought to place our agriculture on a 
solid and permanent basis, and many of the causes are beyond our 
control. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE word “serendipity,” as coined by Horace Walpole, is 
defined as “the faculty of making happy and unexpected 
discoveries by accident.” It is in this sense that the word is often 
used. But in writing to Mann in January, 1754, Walpole explained 
that he had founded the word upon the fairy tale of Tie Three 
Princes of Serendip, who, according to him, were “always making 
discoveries, by accidents and sagacity, of things they were not in 
quest of.” I regret that this word “ serendipity” has been by now 
so thumbed in the market-place that it has lost its ancient imaze 
and superscription. I agree that it means, and ought to mean, 
the discovery of something unexpected; but I do not agree that 
this discovery must always be due to accident ; the word “ sagacity ” 
in Walpole’s definition appears to me fully as operative as the word 
“accidents.” It is interesting of course when some ploughman 
turns up a Roman platter with his share, or when a Greek shephera 
boy tumbles through a hole upon the Venus of Milo. But it is 
much more interesting when the element of knowledge or “ sagocity ” 
is introduced; the most exciting of all accidental discoveries, as 
the most dramatic, are those which are made by people who at once 
recognise the significance and value of the object which they have 
discovered. Only a few days ago two of our younger art-experts 
were watching a picture-restorer clean an old wooden panel which 
had been brought into his shop. The surface of the panel was 
brown with age, but through the patina of centuries there could 
be observed dim figures of men and women moving from left to 
right. As the picture-restorer daubed this opaque rectangle with 
cotton wool, alcohol and turpentine, bright colours of sky and people 
emerged from the dim surface. “Umbrian School”, they murmured 
to each other, as the area of enlightenment increased: and then 
suddenly, and at the same moment, they each realised that here was 
a version of the Raphael predella in the National Gallery. The exact 
origins and authorship of this painting are still to be determined ; 
but it must be fun for two experts to watch an Umbrian painting 
swim suddenly into their ken. That, to my mind, is the true mean- 
ing and beauty of the word “ serendipity.” 
* * * * 
I can give other instances. There is the curious story, related 
in the Early Life of Clement Burlison of the discovery in 
Rome of the Entombment by Michelangelo, now in the National 
Gallery. A certain Mr. Macpherson, wendering alone in one of 
the open-air markets of the city, observed a curious panel, covered 
in dim painting, being used as a board or table in a market-stall. 
Upon this board were spread such miscellaneous objects as fish, 
frogs, old pans, gridirons, locks and horseshoes. Macpherson, 
realising at once that the panel might be a painting of considerable 
value, pretended to be drunk and offered to buy the whole stall 
with its contents for the sum of six scudi. “He put,” the narrator 
records, “a few more trifles in his pockets by way of giving the 
man no clue to his main object; then taking hold of the stal 
turning it on edge, and all the rubbish on the ground, he asked 
two of the men to carry it to his lodgings, saying he would come 
back for the remainder. This was mere talk, simply to keep 
up the appearance of his wish to possess all or most of the articles, 
the table or picture being a secondary matter.” This ruse 
succeeded ; Macpherson was subsequently able to smuggle the picture 
out of Rome by bribing a customs official ; and he thereafter sold 
it to Sir William Boxall for £2,000. All this happened in the year 
1845, and although the story does not throw much glamour upor 
Mr. Macpherson’s truthfulness or generosity, it does provide us with 
one of the purest instances of serendipity which have yet beén 
recorded. 
* * * 7 
A remarkable gift of serendipity appears to have been among the 
many qualities possessed by Cardinal Fesch, the astute cousin of 
Laetitia Bonaparte. When Angelica Kauffmann died in 1807 she 
was buried in the church of S. Andrea delle Fratte in Rome and 
her funeral procession was graced, not merely by the presence of 
several cardinals and exsthetes, but by two of her own pictures which 
were carried behind the bier. Yet shortly after her funeral it was 


found that the St. Jerome of Leonardo da Vinci, which hag been 
among her most cherished possessions, had completely disappeared 
Gazing one day into the windows of an antiquity shop Cardingj 
Fesch recognised one half of this picture, which was being used a 
a cover for an iron strong-box. It depicted only the torso of the 
Saint, and it was evident that the picture had been cut in half. A 
few months later, the Cardinal happened to be calling on his ow, 
boot-maker and to his contentment and surprise found there the 
other half of the Leonardo, which in its turn contained the head of 
the Saint and was being used as the seat of a stool. The two halyes 
were reunited and the picture acquired by Pius IX for the Pinacoteca, 
To find one half of a Leonardo requires both sagacity and good 
fortune ; but to discover the other half at one’s own-boot-maker’s 
seems to me to indicate a degree of serendipity of which Cardinal 
Fesch had every reason to be proud. A less perfect exercise of this 
rare quality is illustrated by the behaviour of Queen Caroline in 172). 
Rummaging one afternoon in the rooms of Kensington P: lace, she 
opened the drawer of a bureau and found therein a whole volum 
of Holbein drawings, which at that date were bound together, Jp 
the seventeenth century it had been known that these famous draw- 
ings had once formed part of the Royal collection, but by the firs 
quarter of the eighteenth century all trace of them had been lost 
Yet the serendipity of Queen Caroline is marred and diminished by 
the fact that if she had examined the bureau a little more carefully 
she would have found the Leonardo: drawings as well. For this 
reason she obtains lower marks than Cardinal Fesch. 
* * * * 

Archzology also has had its moments of entrancing surprise 
There was that amazing afternoon in August, 1876, when Heinrica 
Schliemann, after many doubts and disappointments, broke into the 
tomb of Agamemnon. The drama of that moment has furnished 
D’Annunzio with the supreme climax of his Citta Morta. There 
was the discovery by the late Mr. J. L. Starkey of the eighteen ostraka 
known as “ The Lachish Let‘ers.” These potsherds, when deciphered, 
proved to be the explanatory memoranda written to his superior 
officer by the Hittite Hosha’yahu, who was being tried by cour- 
martial for the surrender of his post. One of these letters refers to 
the murder of the Piophet Uriah in about 600 B.C., another account 
of which occurs in Jeremiah XXVI. Aneven more startling instane: 
of true serendipity is provided by the discovery of the Piltdown man 
(Eoanthropus Dawsonii). Mr. Charles Dawson, walking one after- 
noon along a farm track near Fletching, in Sussex, noticed that the 
gravel at his feet contained flints of an unusual nature. He traced 
this gravel to a small pit on Piltdown Common, and he requested 
the workmen engaged upon removing the gravel to keep for him 
any bones which they might find. On his next visit to the pit one 
of the men handed him a fragment which seemed to be part of th: 
parietal bone of a human skull. He pursued his investigations, and 
in 1911 he himself discovered another portion of the same skull; 
by the next year was brought to light, and reunited, one of ih 
most important skulls known to anthropologists. If Mr. Dawson 
had not been exceptionally observant he would never have noticx 
the odd composition of the gravel on which he walked ; if he had 
not possessed “ sagacity” he would not have drawn such profitable 
conclusions ; and if he had not been fortunate he would not have 
found a workman ready to respond to his strange requests. He 
deserves to share top marks with Cardinal Fesch. 

. * * * 

I am convinced, moreover, that serendipity is not coniined to ‘ht 
discovery of unexpected objects. We all know people who are mor 
gifted than we are ourselves in discovering small hotels, cheap 
restaurants, amiable characters, odd situations, and striking coinci- 
dences. They are not always very truthful people, but they we 
always alert. There are other people who seem invariably to arrive 
at places when something unusual is about to happen. I do not 
possess this faculty. I am not sure, however, that I regret this 
deficiency: since serendipity, honourable though it sometimes is, 
contains an element of cunning, or at least of astuteness, which has 
about it a faint whiff of the black market. 
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THEATRE 


«Marriage 4 La Mode.”’ By John Dryden. At the St. James’s. 
Hats off to Sicily, it seems to me, is really the moral of this polished 
and successful revival. For it is in Sicily that Doralice and 
nil, Palamede and Melantha thread—not_unduly distracted 
by the vagaries of Polydamus, Hermogenes and Eubulus—the laby- 
nth of their intrigues. There used to be a sung in which these 
= See Then it’s night-time in Sicily 
It’s Wednesday over here,” : 
and certainly the brittle, mannered and immoral elegances of Dryden s 
comedy are sect off to better advantage by Sicilian moonlight than 
they would have been by the more mundane effulgence of an 
English weekday. The whole play gains immensely from the 
classical stilts upon which it moves, from the fact that what Lamb 
called “the Utopia of gallantry” is removed, by a flimsy but polite 
convention, from the Court of King Charles to a setting of even 
ter artificiality. Nobody of course is deceived, none of the 
aatirist’s shafts goes astray or is blunted; but Dryden’s cheerfully 
malicious picture of Restoration society acquires from its tinsel 
frame a certain perspective and urbanity. The comedy of manners 
is still being written. Will any of its contemporary products bear 
revival in two or three hundred years’ time? Probably not ; for 
the artificial conventions which, for all their seeming lifelessness, 
keep stuff of this kind ever-green have long gone out of use. Perhaps 
the main reason why Wilde still lives today is that his characters 
kept at a safe distance from real life. ; H 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée has said, of certain scenes in Marriage a la 
Mode, that “to read them is to laugh aloud, to see them acted is to 
make the sides ache.” I doubt if many people will be tickled quite 
as violently as this by the production at the St. James’s, but it is 
certainly extremely amusing and well worth going to see. The 
sub-plot ought by rights to be a bore, for it is a tangle of foster- 
fathers, favourites and usurpers’ long-lost children; but even its 
admittedly rather tiresome complexities are illumined by the beauty 
and precision of the language in which they are stated, and Miss 
Moira Lister and Mr. David Peel act well enough to compel our 
interest in the tortuous path of their true love. ale 
But the play’s main business is with the amorous intrigues of 
the four principal characters and here, though the joke is always the 
same joke, Dryden’s wit flags very seldom. Mr. John Clements 
(who also directed the play) makes Palamede an admirable purveyor 
of repartee and innuendo, and Mr. Robert Eddison’s Rhodophil is 
agood foil to him. Miss Frances Rowe is an accomplished Doralice, 
but Miss Kay Hammond does not do much with the female fop 
Melantha. The use or misuse of the French language has been a 
favourite joke on the English stage since Shakespeare’s day, and since 
Melantha and her maid are there to make this joke it was a pity 
to give both parts to ladies whose French accent was rather un- 
certain. Mr. Laurence Irving’s sets were gracefully Mediterranean 
but I think it was unfortunate that Miss Elizabeth Haffenden made 
all the ladies of the Sicilian Court wear on the backs of their heads 
those white superstructures which in a former age adorned the 
vanished race of housemaids. PETER FLEMING. 


MUSIC 


The Promenade Concerts 


THE 52nd season of the Promenade Concerts founded by Henry 
Wood began last Saturday at the Albert Hall and will continue 
nightly (Sundays excepted) until September 21st. The conductors 
this season are Basil Cameron and Sir Adrian Boult, and associated 
with them is Constant Lambert. The main plan of these concerts 
tightly remains unchanged since their object is to present to the 
public annually the bulk of the classical musical repertory. In fact 
they do for music what we expect a National Theatre would do 
for drama ; maintain public performances of adequate quality of the 
world’s masterpieces and add to these a yearly increment of newly- 
discovered or neglected masterpieces together with a chosen number 
of contemporary works. So this year will see the performance of 
major compositions of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, 


Tchaikovsky and Brahms, while later music is well represented by’ 


seven symphonies by Sibelius, four of Strauss’s tone poems, com- 
positions by Debussy, Prokoviev and Ravel. Contemporary English 
music gets its fair share, with five of Vaughan Williams’s symphonies 
being played as well as works by Elgar, Delius, Walton, Ireland, 
Moeran, Bax, Bliss, Lambert and Britten. In addition to this, I 
am glad to see our English composers get a sufficient share of the 
novelties, among them being Britten and Lennox Berkeley. 

Otherwise the list of novelties might be more impressive, and one 
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misses here, perhaps, the alertness 10 new music ot Sir Henry Wood, 
who was so quick always in bringing the best new continental works 
to London. The recent International Festival in London revealed 
at least one remarkable work, by a young French composer, Oliver 
Messaien, a Quatuor pour la Fin du Temps. This composition, 
intensely Catholic in feeling, was distinguished by genuine originality 
and technical mastery. It contained one section, a Louange 4 
Péternité de JFésu for pianoforte and violoncello of extraordinary 
beauty and inspiration, and we should certainly hear more of this 
young composer’s music. This year, however, did bring us an 
important first performance on the opening night, and I welcome 
this innovation. The work in question was a new symphony by that 
fertile Russian composer, Shostakovitch, who at the age of forty 
has already reached his ninth symphony. Perhaps it was the pre- 
vailing excitement of the first night which was responsible for the 
audience’s enthusiasm over this work, but the Promenade audiences 
are notoriously undiscriminating. This must not prevent my 
saying that I found it an advance on Shostakovitch’s recent sym- 
phonies. It is much shorter than the Leningrad symphony and 
much less repetitive. It is in five movements but has so much 
organic unity that it might be played as one. This unity is chiefly 
contrived by the skilful use of a sinister motto theme of two 
abrupt chords which interrupts at irregular intervals the lively genial 
character of the music which has something of the air of a joyous 
festival. Shostakovitch is fluent but so is Britten and I think none 
the worse of either for that. He is also inventive, and has the 
important gift of being able to develop his themes convincingly. 
If the other new works of the season reach the level of this gay 
and spontaneous: composition I shall be agreeably surprised. 
W. J. Turner. 


THE CINEMA 
“Cluny Brown ”’ and * The March of Time.’’ At the Odeon, Leicester 

Square. 

SHE was a plumber’s niece, was Cluny Brown, and she went one 
Sunday afternoon to Mayfair to unstop a gentleman’s sink. The 
gentleman gave her cocktails, which made her drunk ; but her uncle 
arrived and took her away and sent her to a big country house to be 
a parlourmaid. A gentleman climbed into her bedroom through 
the window, but it was only Charles Boyer, so she turned her attention 
to an adenoidal cockney chemist, and by gosh he would have married 
her if she hadn’t forgotten herself and unstopped his sink too. 
This was unladylike, and he rejected her. So into the first-class 
carriage she trotted and off she went with Mr. Boyer, who, by the 
way, was a Czech patriot on the run from the Nazis; but for 
Cluny’s sake he ran all the way to America and wrote successful 
detective novels so that they could afford to have a baby. And Cluny 
Brown is played by Jennifer Jones, who must have found it quite 
a change after The Song of Bernadette. 

The film is flyblown and rather insulting. There are, however, 
two sequences which are genuinely funny—not because they have 
much to do with the film, but because they have a lot to do with 
Richard Haydn (joyfully remembered here as the fish mimic in 
the Gate Revues), who plays the adenoidal chemist with vast skill, 
aided and abetted by Una O’Connor as his mother, a Dickensian 
dragon who communicates with mankind only by means of coughs 
and menacing throat-clearings. 

The depressing thing is that Cluny Brown was directed by Ernst 
Lubitsch. It marks the nadir towards which he has been edging, 
at first imperceptibly, but lat: at a rapidly increasing pace, for a 
number of years. When he came to Hollywood from Germany in 
1922, with big films like Passion, The Loves of Pharaoh and One 
Arabian Night to his credit, he is reported to have said: “ The 
American public . . . with the mind of a twelve-year-old child, you 
know ... must have life as it ain’t.” Nevertheless, he revolutionised 
Hollywood techniques, introducing new elements of sophistication, 
elegance and wit. With So This is Paris, The Marriage Circle, The 
Love Parade and Monte Carlo he polished and speeded up the 
technique of film comedy. And in his two serious films The Patriot 
and The Man I Killed he showed a rare psychological insight in 
handling tragic themes. But to-day Lubitsch seems uninterested 
either in a good story or in the film medium itself ; and Cluny Brown 
is but the latest and most disastrous example of his contentment 
with the photography of static scenes in which people exchange 
forced witticisms, or find themselves, motionless, in circumstances 
of contrived embarrassment. 

The new March of Time entitled To-Morrow’s Mexico, is a well- 
photographed, coherent and interesting study of current problems 


and progress in relation to the recent history of the country. 
Basi. WRIGHT, 
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LETTERS TO 
WHERE INDIA STANDS 


Sin.—The meeting of the Muslim League Council at Bombay has made 
it obvious that, in a futile effort to pleas» all parties, the Cabinet Mission 
has succeeded only in making bitter enemies of the Muslims as well as the 
Scheduled Classes and the Sikhs. It will be recalled that the Cabinet 
Mission’s statement of June 16th said: “In the event of the two major 
parties or either of them proving unwilling to join in the setting up of 
a coalition Government on the above lines, it is the intention of the 
Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an Interim Government which 
will be as representative as possible of those willing to accept the state- 
ment of May 16th.” Now what did these words, what could these words, 
mean? They meant that the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy antici- 
pated that either of the two major parties might not agree. And they 
declared that they would still “ proceed with the formation of an Interim 
Government.” Now it is at this point that the Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy interpret the intention in one manner while the bulk of 
public opinion interprets it in another manner. The common man takes 

which will be as representative as possible of those willing to accept 
the statement of May 16th” as meaning representative of elements other 
than the two major parties or any of them. which may have “ proved 
unwilling ” to come in on the announced basis. The uncommon men, 
namely the three Cabinet Ministers and the Viceroy, give to these words 
the uncommon meaning that, eve in spite of the refusal of both or one 
of the major parties to accept the basis, the formation of an Interim 
Government would still have to be carried on with the co-operation 
of those who had refused. T> all men of intelligence and reason this 
interpretation must appear to be sheer nonsense. 


A passing survey of the series of concessions made by the Muslim 
League during the negotiations regarding an Interim Government will 
convince all impartial observe-s how reasonable the League has been. 
In Simla and again in Delhi the Viceroy told Mr. Jinnah that the basis 
of that Government would be five Congress members, five League and two 
minorities. He authorised Mr. Jinnah to say so to his working committee. 
When a Viceroy gives such permission it automatically amounts to an 
assurance. The League Working Committee and Council took it as such, 
and were thus persuaded to accept the long-term plan. After that the 
Viceroy said it did not amount to an “ assurance,” and proposed a new 
basis of §:5:3. The League did not turn down even this, but the 
Congress did. Then the Viceroy came out with yet another proposal of 
five Muslims, five Caste Hindus and four Minorities, or, to put it differ- 
ently, five Muslim League, six Congress and three Minorities. This also 
the League accepted, but the Congress did not. And now there is 
evidently to be yet another basis In his letter to Mr. Jinnah dated 
June 20th the Viceroy said that “ negotiations designed to secure accept- 
ance by two parties with conflicting interests may not always end on the 
same basis as that on which they began” in defence of his shifting 
ground time after time. But is it the intention that ultimately these 
“negotiations ” should end on the basis on which Congress has stood 
adamant, the Muslim League being asked to make more concessions in 
order to reach that basis or to stay out and be damned? If that is what 
Lord Wavell is aiming at, then we are in for plenty of trouble. 


In a speech in Bombay on Wednesday, July roth, Pandit Nehru said: 
“In accepting the Mission’s long-term proposals, the Congress has 
not agreed to anything. We have only agreed to enter the Constituent 
Assembly. That is all. We shall make the Assembly an instrument to 
win freedom. I do think that very shortly we may have to kill this new 
Constituent Assembly and summon our own proper Revolutionary 
Assembly.” By “freedom ’ he and the Caste Hindus mean only freedom 
to oppress the Muslims, the Scheduled Classes and all the minority com- 
munities of India. Within a month from now you will find that the 
whole work of the Cabinet Mission has been reduced to a shambles, and 
Congress ‘s chiefly responsible for al! this. As the League Secretary 
puts it: “It is now not so much the British Government that is lengthen- 
ing the period of our serfdom ty pursuing a policy of Divide and Rule. 
It is the Indian National Congress which by its irreconcilable tactics is 
prolonging the duration of the foreigners’ domination over India.” I 
have just been informed ty an important Left Wing Congressman that 
the Congress Programme is as follows: (1) Congress Representatives will 
attend the Constituent Assembly ; (2) there will be an early “ walk-out ” 
of Muslim League representatives ; (3) the Congress will then proceed 
to form a Revolutionary Assembly and draft a new constitution ignoring 
the Muslim League ; (4) the new constitution as drafted by the “ Revolu- 
tionary Assembly ” will be then submitted to the British Government— 
to take it or leave it—I am, Sir, yours, &c., J. D. Tenxrss. 


Poona. 
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THE EDITOR 


HOLY ORDERS AND REWARD 


Sir,—The confusion of thought which surrounds the subject of clerical 
salaries could hardly be better illustrated than by passages in two of the 
letters appearing in your last issue ; for whereas Bishop H. Gresford Jones 
asserts that “our profession being what it is . . . it is impossible to com. 
pare it with any other ” (a fact which is not in dispute on its spiritual side), 
the Rector of Warrington bases his argument on a comparison drawn from 
Government circles which, an its material side, is equally beside the point, 
The question at issue is not the degree of importance to be attached to 
spiritual work, nor whether our rate of pay is comparable with that of a 
postman or a Premier, or any public servant between the two ; but whether 
parsons in the lower income groups can live in moderate decency on their 
salaries and at the same time discharge their professional and. social 
obligations with reasonable efficiency. 

It may help us to arrive at a decision here if we examine the Rector of 
Warrington’s statement that, apart from one or two exceptions, there js 
no parish in his own diocese “ worth less than £500 a year and a house.” 
If this writer were more of an economist and less of a sunny-eyed optimist 
in the highest income-group of the inferior clergy, he would promptly 
realise that this means £500 a year minus, rather than {500 a year plus, 
which that bare statement might lead the uninstructed to suppose. For 
instance, my own vicarage is described by the diocesan surveyor as being 
a good deal better than the majority with which he has to deal. Better, 
that is to say, in being less rambling and less inconvenient ; better, there- 
fore, in the sense that it is less costly in upkeep, and better than most of 
those in the possession of men getting £500. Yet this pearl amongst 
parsonages costs for dilapidations £20 a year (in this instance paid by the 
P.C.C.: of good will, however, and not of obligation, a practice by no 
means as common as it might be), for inclusive rates £46, for income-tax 
at the recent rate of ros., £40, and for a moderate and indispensable 
amount of domestic assistance a further £50 a year. In such circumstances 
£500 a year and a house becomes £344 and a liability! The retort that 
a teacher would have similar charges to face may be effectively countered 
by pointing out that, as it is highly probable that a teacher would be 
housed in either a Council house or, at the most, a modern “ villa,” all 
of the first of these charges would be very materially reduced, while the 
last would in most cases disappear altogether. How to assess the real 
physical distress brought on innumerable patient women through the care 
of houses which are a menace to health and happiness, I 4m unable to say. 
This, however, is certain, that it is an annual drain on the parson’s stipend 
incapable of statement in terms of £.s.d 

Even this analysis gives but a poor conception of the £500-a-year 
parson’s real position. Professionally he should be abreast of the times; 
and, assuming him to be a man of :noderate culture, to know something 
of what is happening in spheres not directly professional. It will cer- 
tainly not be harmful if he is able to do both. Yet when he has finished 
discharging the inevitable and, here, unspecified adcitional costs inseparable 
from a large old-fashioned house, which no business or other professional 
man would dream of living in on an income of £500, and made what 
provision he is able for the education of a moderately small family, the 
amount he has left with which to buy a book or two, or take his wife to 
an occasional concert, or his family for a holiday imagination will supply; 
but not, I fear, the £500 a year. As with other men, a parson is ill- or 
well-paid relative to the amount of expense he must face. In most in- 
stances, apart from that falling on all men, this is largely governed by 
personal taste. But in the case of the parson a large part of his income 
trouble is bound up with the conditions governing his acceptance of a 
living. If he accepts a living he must aceept the house also, and the lia- 
bilities this so often entails. We may adopt the not altogether unreason- 
able attitude that if, knowing the conditions and probable consequences, 
a man accepts such a living, then he must make the best of his bargain. 
Very good. But at least let us have the grace to say this plainly and 
unmistakably, and not try to camouflage an intolerable situation by 
attempting to draw comparisons which ere as unhelpful as they are 
irrelevant. If spiritual leadership is, it-deed, important, a wiser approach 
to the financial problems of the poorer clergymen is desirable. A serious 
and sustained attempt to eliminate the insupportable burden of the 
average parsonage house would be not the least helpful of these—I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, H. H. WELLINGS. 

S. George’s Vicarage, Sidmouth Avenue, Newcasile, Staffs. 


“CERTAIN SECTIONS OF THE PRESS” 


Sir,—In his gentle rebuke to the Methodist Conference, Janus has 
missed the main points of the Conference protest against the acuon of 
the B.B.C. and “certain sections of the Press.” First, we do not object 
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ip the prominence given to the fact that “in ten years there has been 
y decrease Of 83,000 members in Great Britain,” though the last three 
yords were not added. We are almost unique among the various com- 
unions in the prominence we give year by year to such figures. But 
he inference drawn that “ the Methodist Church is slowly dying out 
was a travesty of the facts. We protested against the selection of that 
wifortunate phrase (which Janus himself calls exaggerated) to be broad- 
gst throughout the country, when the amazing increase of members in 
gar Church-work overseas which was announced in the Conference three 
das previously received no notice whatever. Second, in voicing the 
jeneral indignation I was careful to make exception of the religious 

, and The Times, which have treated the proceedings of the 
Methodist Conference generously and with the respect due to a .body 
ghich forms part of a world-wide communion. I spoke only of “ certain 
getions of the Press,” and of the news-bulletin of the B.B.C. as descend- 
ing to that unfortunately low level of journalism. Janus speaks as if the 
protest was indiscriminating. 

Third, a much larger question was raised—namely the standard of 
that type of journalism for which a decrease of church membership is 
“news,” and a report of increase is not “news,” and is therefore ignored 
by “certain sections of the Press.” We of the Churches are accustomed, 
of course, to such distortions of the truth, and on that very day the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his speech to the Methodist Conference, 
had made an allusion to this unpleasant habit of distortion. The increase 
of the world-wide Church in its various traditions, despite alarming 
rewogression in Europe and in England, is “the great new fact of our 
time.” The phrase is that of William Temple, and the proof of that fact 
in the monumental work of Latourette had been noted in an official 
utterance of the Methodist Conference which had been duly sent to 
the Press Association. Not a whisper of this in “certain sections of the 
Press”! The Spectator, I know, has another standard of truth. 
“Certain sections of the Press” ere busy in alienating public opinion 
atthe moment. It is surely wisdom to erect and defend another standard 
of journalism than theirs——I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

R. NEWTON FLEw. 

President of the Methodist Conference. 


A NATIONAL MEDICAL SERVICE 


§m,—I have just read your comments on the Health Bill’s progress, and 
note with much surprise that you consider that the operation of the Bill 
should benefit the health of the country considerably. You give no reasons 
in support of this statement. As there are limits to the working capacity 
of all men, even of doctors, it is impossible to understand how Mr. Bevan’s 
contribution to medicine will bring about less disease. You will, Sir, 
agree that any good doctor is doing as much work as he can, and probably 
more than he should, or most other men would. You may admit that 
nm direction from above will increase the output of work of a keen man, 
ner will it convert the less industrious into zealots. 

At present the medical profession is short of doctors of all sorts ; the 
volume of work to be done is a fairly constant factor, though the number 
of persons to be seen may well increase when the general public, forget- 
ting taxation, imagine that their medical treatment is “free.” Is it not 
obvious, therefore, that the only possible result of the new Health Bill is 
burried work done by an overstrained and overtired medical personnel? 
Ihave been led to believe that good medical work demands patience and 
tact and care and courtesy from the doctor, quite apart from professional 
skill. The lay public certainly appreciate these qualities, and will be the 
first to notice their absence in the future. May I now refer you, Sir, to 
afar greater blot on the Bill than the one you mention? It is the recent 
tefusal to bring matters of medical dispute to the High Court Judges and 
© substitute the Minister of Health himself for the final word. This 
clause was not in the original Bill, but is added as an afterthought, for 
the very obvious reason that Mr. Bevan, anticipating dissent from doctors, 
wants to have the whip in his own hand from the start. Are not High 
Court Judges capable of administering the law impartially? Are not even 
Nazi war criminals allowed a fair judicial trial? Do you honestly believe, 
Sir, that doctors need the ethics of Nazi Germany to make them work? 
Ican assure you, Sir, that this flagrant piece of imported dictatorship 
8 causing increasing hostility among doctors, and among doctors who 
hitherto have been in favour of a national medical service. In conclusion, 
therefore, I must ask you to think seriously before assuming that on such 
a basis of injustice the Health Bill will benefit the health of the country. 
Should this injustice really eventually be perpetrated, and should it pass 
unnoticed even by journals of the standing of your own, then one can only 
Geplore that the sea, which kept German tanks out of England in 1940, 
‘annet equally preserve us from the ethics of National Socialism.—lI 
temain, Sir, yours, &c., A. S. BEER. 
78 High Street, Thame, Oxon. 
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ITALIAN FRONTIERS 


Sir,—Mr. Bevin rightly insisted that Trieste was a more important inter- 
national issue than South Tyrol. Yet his great conception of Trieste as 
a world port can be carried out only by connecting it through a corridor 
with its hinterland. Such a corridor, under international control, would 
not, like Danzig and the Polish corridor, cut a national territory into halves 
by inserting another antagonistic national group. It would keep apart 
two rival nations by an international trade lane, and prevent both from 
tampering with the flow of commerce from Central Europe. Mr. Bevin’s 
evaluation of the economics of South Tyrol was less convincing. The 
country’s economic mainstays were high-grade fruit farming and the 
tourist traffic, both depending on northern customers. Italians do not 
flee to Meran from the rigours of a Neapolitan winter, nor are they willing 
to pay lire for fruit they can get from their backyards for a few centesimi. 
Power-stations were established in South Tyrol, with the double object of 
having generating centres far removed from the French—potentially hos- 
tiule—border, and of Italianising the population by planting Italian immi- 
grant workers amongst it. The Italians are both rational and imaginative. 
Cannot they see that a policy of generous renunciation will be much wiser 
in the long run than clamouring for the moon in language reminiscent of 
D’Annunzio?—Yours, &c., M. J. BONN. 
Kensington Palace Mansions, De Vere Gardens, W. 8. 


FATE OF SOUTH TYROL 


S1r,—Lovers of elementary justice, quite apart from particular lovers 
of Austria, must be sorely disappointed with the Foreign Secretary’s 
reply to the debate on the South Tyrol on July 25th. It confirmed our 
worst fears that the future of South Tyrol and its Austrian inhabitants 
has been bargained away. It even appears that the lip-service which 
the Italian Government is paying towards a better treatment of this 
minority is being believed when the simplest enquiry would reveal that 
what it gives with one hand it takes away with the other. As for the 
Foreign Secretary’s confident appeals for harmony based on a better 
economic understanding, in this case, they can sound well only to those 
who know little of the deep-rooted looal feeling, for the Tyrolese will 
no more readily live and let live under Italian rule than oil will mix 
with water.—Yours faithfully, 
W. M. F. Vane. 
House of Commons. 


OWNERSHIP OF THE PRESS 


S1r,—In your issue of July 26th (page 78) there is a paragraph with regard 
to the suggested Government enquiry concerning the Press. In this 
paragraph you say: “Everything anyone can want to know about the 
ownership of the principal national papers can be discovered from the 
Stock Exchange Year Book and the share-registers at Somerset House.” 
May I ask whether The Spectator can tell us from the sources mentioned 
or from any other source who is (or are) the owner (or owners) of the 
Daily Mirror and The Sunday Pictorial?—Yours faithfully, 
68 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. J. STanLEY HoiMes. 


[This raises the nice question of what a “ principal national paper ” is. 
Sir Stanley Holmes is right in suggesting that the two papers about 
whose ownership doubt does exist are the Daily Mirror, now a strong 
supporter of the Labour Party, and its Sunday edition, The Sunday 
Pictorial—Ep., The Spectator.]} 


“ 


AUSTRALIAN BROADCASTING 


Sir.—Mr. H. S. McPherson’s views of Australian radio, as given in his 
letter in The Spectator of July 19th, are interesting. His comments on 
the article Sponsored Radio, by Mr. Lloyd Thomas, suggest, however, 
that he is not clear about the essential nature of Australian broadcasting. 
His reference to udvertising over the air refers only to one section of 
Australian broadcasting, the “B” class or commercial stations. The 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, which runs the “A” class broad- 
casting stations throughout Australia, is like the B.B.C. in that its service 
carries no advertising. While the Australian radio licence costs £1 a year, 
the A.B.C. receives only 12s. out of this. The balance goes to the Post 
Office, which maintains the technical upkeep of the “A” class stations. 
If the A.B.C. had a set revenue of £700,000 from licences, as Mr 
McPherson states, this would represent 1,166,000 licences. As a matter of 
fact, there were, on June 30th, 1945, 1,479,802 radio licences in Australia. 
This was 19.38 per cent. of the population. There is practically one radio 
set to every five persons. This is surely a high proportion. In fact, there 
are few homes in Australia without a set.—Yours very truly, 
Australia House, London. THOMAS DUNBABIN. 
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USES OF PAPER 


Sir,—Although fully aware of the critical shortage of paper, you publish 
a write-up, a puff, a blurb, an examination of Who’s Who written 
by a most distinguished writer. In the book there are 34,000 (approx.) 
entries printed on 3,000 pages. The weight of wood-pulp per copy must 
be heavy, and if 34,000 (approx.) copies are sold the total weight will 
be enormous. If, to this total, the copies purchased by all the clubs, 
universities, schools and public libraries are~added, the wood-pulp con- 
sumed with this one book must fill your professional soul with alarm. 
How many copies of The Spectator can be produced with the wood-pulp 
used in one copy of Who’s Who? Does not Who’s Who pander to the 
lowest of all human vanities—vanity itself? The cost of Who’s Who 
is eighty shillings per copy. Would not these eighty shillings be better 
invested if lent to the nation? Who’s Who is supported by the entire 
Government, the whole of the Opposition, the House of Lords and the 
Bench of Bishops to a man. Should it not be nationalised? Instead of 
a beggarly (if approx.) 34,000 entries and a miserable 3,000 pages, we 
might—if nationalised—have a book of some real size and—corresponding 
—importance. Will the wood-pulp be forthcoming?—Your most obedient 
servant, L. C. THOMPSON. 

Shelson, Hoath, nr. Canterbury. 

[Given our correspondent’s premises, some of his conclusions might 
follow. But it is not the case that Who’s Who sells 34,000 copies, or 
anything like’ that, though it might if it had the paper. Agreeable though 
it would be to have the Who’s Who paper to print The Spectator on, 
the idea of producing The Spectator without Who’s Who permanently 
at hand will not bear contemplation —Ep., The Spectator.] 


TRAVEL MADE EASY 


Sir,—A short time ago I received an invitation to take a party of my 
senior pupils to the U.S.A. this summer so that the boys could form 
their own judgement as to life and conditions in the U.S.A. I discussed 
this generous offer with many of my friends, and they all were equally 
pessimistic. I was told that I should have to fill in dozens of forms, 
that it would take at least a month to get the passports, and so forth. 
[ tried nevertheless, for I was anxious to take advantage of this unique 
educational chance. In all I had to fill in two simple forms for the 
British authorities. I obtained the passports in less than six hours ; the 
Treasury granted permission to take the necessary money out of the 
country in less than twenty-four hours ; the Ministry of Transport gave 
me every facility possible ; and the help, advice, and co-operation which I 
received from the Ministry of Education were just beyond praise. By 
the time these lines should appear, we shall be well on our way. Not a 
single official with whom I had to deal was known to me, and I had no 
letter of introduction of any kind. In all departments concerned I 
encountered the same friendliness, constructive desire to help and 
efficiency. And that in spite of the fact that I witnessed with my own 
eyes the almost unbelievable extent to which the various departments 
seemed overworked and understaffed. Since the opposite experiences are 
given a certain amount of publicity nowadays, I thought it only fair that 
I should publicly express my sincerest gratitude, appreciation and 
admiration.—Yours faithfully, PETER F. WIENER. 
Stowe, Buckingham. 


WHICH WORKERS ? 


Six,—-A question:in Parliament by a Labour Member anxious to con- 
secrate May Ist in tribute to the efforts of “the workers” indicates an 
old grievance, which I share with others, and an abuse of language, which 
you as chief guardian of its purity may take up effectively. Please do. 
Ar the age of 67 I am conscious of years of work, which, alas! an 
eminent consultant describes as overwork, but which I am sure are not 
within the contemplation of the Member for Upton. I worked all my 
life in a black coat and with a collar added, which in certain eyes does 
not constitute working or confer upon the author recognition as a 
“worker.” Unless, as it seems to me, and until the ego of the Socialist 
wanes, I doubt more and more the soundness of his outlook on life. 
Please secure for me and you the henour of the description “worker,” 
I do not ask for the holiday.—Yours, &c., Harotp McKENNA. 
Fawfield, Burnham, Bucks. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


Sir,—As I was never educated, perhaps you will be so good as to let me 
know the meaning of “ solvitur ambulando.” I enjoy your articles when 
I can understand them.—Yours faithfully, J. M. SINCLarR. 

[“ It (e.g., a baby’s problem of how to walk) is solved by walking.” 
Generally speaking, you solve the problem of how to do a thing by iust 
doing it.—Eb., The Spectator.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE farmer was enjoying his Sunday leisure, though work was 99; 
on and a tractor with a patent hoe active in a large root-field. He was 
singularly happy (for a farmer) in the prospects for harvest, and ] had 
walked past both oat and wheat crops that looked bumper. The one 
deficiency was sun. June was a hundred hours short, and of all 
wheat benefits most from sun. It has been said that dryness has never 
done anything but benefit to English corn, and almost every year’s e. 
perience in the prairie provinces of Canada demonstrates that, if the 
wheat gets enough moisture to establish the plant, even the longer droughts 
do little damage. Canadian wheats are “stronger” than ours; though 
not therefore better to eat, because they get longer hours of sunlight. 
We can surpass most countries in yield, but for other virtues a hot July 
or early August is essential. “All I want is sun,” said the farmer ; and 
he will say the same till the harvest is gathered. 


Census of Birds and Flowers in Palestine 


While murder and outrage have been making all the news from 
Palestine, our soldiers with some civilians have been engaged in taking 
a census—and it is of peculiar interest to naturalists—of both the birds 
and flowers of the country. From time to time I have received letters from 
ardent naturalists in Palestine, but this census is of a thoroughness of 
which I had no conception. The country, in spite of much barrenness, 
is very rich in the flora and fauna ; but, so far as my own few days of 
experience go, one flower is supreme. The Coronaria anemones, which 
are held to be the lilies of the New Testament, are as outstanding as 
the primroses of Devon. They decorate even the course of the railways 
with scarlet patches, and I found many other sorts of different colours in 
the neighbourhood of Haifa, some of them encircling a plant of mandrag- 
ora. On some of the hills, notably Mount Carmel, the cylamens are 
almost as salient. As to birds, my most vivid recollection is of members 
of the crow tribe circling over the spot where the Jordan flows into 
the Dead Sea. The attraction was the fish which came to the surface 
dead within a few yards of the river. The salt seemed to be instantly 
mortal, and anyone who has bathed or boated on that strange water, so 
many feet below sea-level, will appreciate the extent of the concentration. 


The Circulation of Birds 


Within the space of three days astonishing evidence of the international 
interest in birds reached me. The coming of the survey and census of 
Palestine arrived simultaneously with a book from Scandinavia in which 
a Dane and an Englishman had co-operated in the making of a complete 
list of birds under their names in most European languages. It will 
prove very useful to the international groups which remained active cven 
at the height of the war. Thirdly, my post was swollen by two volumes 
published by that most flourishing body, The London Natural History 
Society (apply to H. A. Toombs, British Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7). 
Yet more surprising than the number of birds that are found within 
the London area is the rarity of some of the species. Last year there 
bred within it “pairs of two of the rarest British breeding birds”: two 
pairs of little ringed plover and half the six pairs of black redstarts 
known to nest in the British Isles. The record that most astonished me 
was the appearance of the great grey shrike at several spots. It is a quite 
fantastic fact that two new heronries were discovered last year, one # 
Essex, one in Middlesex. Do our birds, like our people, become mort 
urban? The records are astonishing even if we exclude the rivers and 
reservoirs which are a paradise for duck, and have attracted rare grebes, 


oyster-catchers and the grey phalarope. 


In My Garden 


By far the most satisfactory spectacle in one country-house potager is 


the patch of cabbage of the variety Flower of Spring. The heads are 
enormous, but by no means coarse. A cabbage, after all, should be both 
large-hearted or magnanimous and hard-hearted. This variety, now a 
its best, seems to have to be as supreme as January King at a later date. 
Roses have flourished though they came late, and I rejoice to see that 
the National Rose Society has come down most definitely on the side 
of the long-pruners, who are still roundly abused by the more orthodox 
short-pruners. It seems to be most unreasonable to suppose that the 
personality of a bush is improved by shearing it almost to ground level 
in the spring. W. BEAcH THOMAS. 
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what a difference they make! 
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VARIETY 


IN FOOD 


‘What is wrong with our national diet 


is “gets lack of variety’ e* HON. JOHN ae 


The Minister’s promise to try to 
give more variety in our daily 
diet was excellent news. We at 
Bournville are doing our best to 
help and know it is not easy be- 
cause all the good things that go 
into chocolate are still scarce. But 
in spite of this, Cadburys are 
already making 22 varieties of 





MINISTER OF FOOD 


chocolate; 6 kinds of Filled 
Blocks ; 2 kinds of Blended choc- 
olate, and a very little Cadburys 
Dairy Milk, also Chocolate Drops 
and Chocolate Biscuits. Also free 
of points and coupons, Bourn- 
ville Cocoa, Red Label Drinking 
Chocolate, and Bourn-vita. 





Although the quantity is far too 





chocolate products: 
Milk Tray Assort- 
ment and Roses 
chocolates; 3 kinds 
of Dessert chocolate; 
3 kinds of Plain 
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small tomeet the enor- 
mous demand, it is 9 
contribution to the 
variety of food offered 
to the people of this 
country. 
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Still a ‘rationed’ 
investment... 
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[NSTEAD of £1,000 being 
the maximum amount you 
can invest in the “ Planet ” in 


any one year, the Society will 


now accept up to £5,000 from 
any one individual. This deci- 
sion will be welcomed by many 
who desire a more substantial 
holding in such a safe, sound 
and profitable undertaking. 

But the investment. still 
remains “ rationed”, for the 
arrangement with the Income 
Tax Authorities does not per- 
mit the Society to accept, in 
all, more than £5,000 from any 
individual. 

The investment is first class. 
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PLANET HOUSE 
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Further information from the Head Office 
FINSBURY SQUARE 
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The present rate of interest is 
21% and as the Society pays 
the tax this is equivalent to 
over 4% on an ordinary 
investment. Up to this 
limit of £5,000 any amount 
can be invested — £10, £20, 
£50, £100, whatever you like. 


PLANET 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


With which is incorporated the 
Reliance Permanent Building Society 


FOUNDED 1848. 
ASSETS : £2,830,000 - RESERVES : £200,000 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Mission That Succeeded 


Ambassador on Special Mission. By Viscount Templewood. (Collins. 
16s.) 


On June 1, 1940, Lord Templewood—then Sir Samuel Hoare— 
arrived at Madrid with the special mission—which at that tume 
seemed almost hopeless—of keeping Spain out of the war. He 
remained there till August, 1944, when the liberation of France 
brought his task to an end. This is the account he has written of 
his experiences. Let me say at once that this is a book that will 
be read with the deepest interest by everyone who wants to learn 
more of the extraordinary series of chances—if one is to call them 
by that word—by which we were saved from defeat and annihilation 
after the fall of France. For three years—until the successful land- 
ings in Africa—there was imminent danger that Spain would 
follow Italy into the war. Had that happened rothing could have 
prevented Germany from closing the Straits of Gibraltar and occupy- 
ing the whole of North Africa. On three separate occasions it was 
on the point of happening. All the major reasons for it to do so 
were there, since, as we are told, Franco fully intended to come into 
the war against us—and yet each time something happened to prevent 
it. What these things were and how they operated are admirably 
set out by Lord Templewood, who has the gift of making what he 
says both clear and interesting. I think, therefore, that even those 
people for whom the word Spain conjures up wildernesses of un- 
intelligibility and boredom will find this book to their taste. 

Lord Templewood’s task, as he first surveyed it from the uncom- 
fortable buildings of the British Embassy, certainly seemed a hopeless 
one. Spain, in all but name, was an occupied country. The Germans 
were everywhere and controlled everything. The police, a quarter 
of a million strong, were organised on Himmler lines. The Press 
was run by a Turkish Jew—a sinister figure called Lazar—who 
issued his instructions from the German Embassy. The only party 
permitted in the State, the Falange, worked in the German interest. 
So honeycombed were the Spanish ministries with spies that when 
a commercial treaty was being negotiated with the Minister for Trad 
no notes could be made for fear of their seeing them. And yet, we 
are told, this control had not been forced upon the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Both Franco and the Falange desired it, for the same reason 
that Communists desire control by Russia, because they felt that the 
Nazi cause was theirs. One sees that the famous “ Spanish love of 
independence” needs some qualification, and Lord Templewood 
aptly brings up the subservience of the Spanish Bourbon court to 
Napoleon. 

Then how was it that Spain did not enter the war against us ? 
There are a number of very interesting reasons why this did not 
happen, and I must not spoil the story by letting them out. I will 
therefore mention only one. The conditions of famine and war- 
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weariness in Spain made it difficult for the government to contem. 
plate a war that would last more than a few months. Franco’s plan 
was to come in at the last moment. But when it was seen thy 
the war might not be a short one, a strong opposition arose through- 
out the country to entering it at all. It was by cultivating this 
opposition and by supplying the Spanish Government with the 
corn and petrol it needed that Lord Templewood was able gradually 
to build up a resistance to active intervention that, when the critical 
moment—the landings in Africa—came, was just (but only just) 
enough to sway the balance. ie 

One of the most entertaining parts of the book are the character 
sketches. It is a pity that, for reasons of discretion, no doubt, we 
have not been given more of them. There is Colonel Beigbeder 
for example, the quixotic Minister for Foreign Affairs, who had 9 
strong leaning to the Moors. He kept an illuminated Koran on 
the table by his side, and in the middle of a discussion on high 
politics would suddenly break into an Arabic chant. Lord Temple- 
wood recognised an English type and got on with him. Then there 
was his successor, Serrano Sunfer, the chief enemy. Lord Temple- 
wood ‘inalyses his character at some length, comparing him both to 
Robespierre and to Count Mosca in Stendhal’s novel La Chartreuse 
de Parme. He was one of those new men who rise to the top in 
revolutionary times, lean and restless, very vain and of boundless 
ambition. In social life he had charm ; he was passionately attached 
to his children, but his enormous egotism made him ruthless. He 
sacrificed without a thought both subordinates and friends, and from 
the street outside his office one could hear the cries of prisoners 
being tortured by his officers. } 

The masterpiece is, however, the portrait of Franco, which is 
built up gradually by small touches all through the book. This “fat, 
quiet little man” “of Jewish origin” with the “voice of a doctor 
with a big family practice and good bedside manner,” who “lived 
like an Oriental despot,” surrounded by Moorish guards and sentries 
set Lord Templewood wondering how he could possibly have arrived 
at the position of supreme power where he stood. The most striking 
thing about him was his “ impenetrable smugness and complacency.” 
He was remarkably ignorant of everything outside Spain, as well as 
of many things within it, and showed no desire to gain information. 
This was because he believed in his own infallibility, as a person 
under the direct guidance of Providence. As he lacked the common 
Spanish gift of talking well, he avoided the give and take of discussion 
and read out even his most important speeches in a low mumble. 
He was congenitally irresolute and procrastinating, though when he 
acted he did so suddenly and decisively. 

Actually, every small town in Spain contains a number of wooden- 
headed, deaf-minded, self-satisfied people of this kind ; the passer-by 
may see them stretched out motionless in the vast armchairs of the 
casinos, staring into vacancy—sunk, no doubt, in a dream of the 
pleasure to be got from being themselves. But something more there 
must be in the Generalisimo than this. Lord Templewood saw the 
secret of his success in his Galician peasant’s shrewdness and cunning 
that made him slow to commit himself. He who speaks last wins, 
says a Spanish proverb. He allowed his Ministers to make speeches 
and act, whilst he himself kept in the background. Holding as he 
did all the strings of power in his hands and following daily with 
great care the reports of the secret police, he would suddenly come 
forward and act when the occasion required it. He lived on divisions 
and dissensions ; by keeping the different groups and _ personalities 
in Spain at loggerheads with one another—no very difficult task in 
that country—and allowing the people who served him to enrich 
themselves at the public expense, he prevented any effective opposi- 
tion from crystallising. 

Lord Templewood’s indictment of the régime is crushing. Spain 
is not the only country in Europe today where there is a total absence 
of justice, humanity and common decency in the administration, but 
it is the only one where oppression is combined with a high degree of 
corruption and inefficiency and with a paralysing sense of stagnation. 
And it is deeply hostile to us ; “ As long as this régime exists there 
will always be the danger of a treacherous blow, whilst its whole 
conception of the new Europe is in direct opposition to our own. 
The sooner Franco and his Falange machine disappear, the better 
it will be, not only for ourselves but for the whole of Europe.” 

I think the excellence of this book must be put down to three 
things. First, it is well written. Then its author went to Spain 
to carry out a definite and by no means easy task. This gives him 
a story to tell—a story which is all the more enthralling because its 
ramifications extend far outside Spain into European haute politique. 
Thirdly, he has a sense for history. He found time to read a con- 
siderable number of books on the history of Spain and of the 
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To be published August 23rd. 
REVOLUTION OF ENVIRONMENT 
E. A. GUTKIND 


Should stimulate the geographer to survey his material 
afresh, while making fellow planners aware that Geography 
and Economic History have something important to tell 
them. With numerous maps, plans and diagrams. 30s. net. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 
HERMANN MANNHEIM 


In this book the author urges that the conception of crime, 
the functions of the criminal law and of the criminal 
courts should be reconsidered in the light of the present 
crisis in social, economic and moral values on the one hand 
and of the simultaneous changes in the methods of govern- 
ment and administration on the other. 15s, net. 


Just ready 
SOCIETY AND NATURE 
A SOCIOLOGICAL ENQUIRY 
HANS KELSEN 
The principal thesis of this book is that the modern idea 
of causality had its origin in the primitive notion of 
retribution, 21s, net. 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY 


Chaucer to Queen Victoria 


G. M. Trevelyan 


With a vividness akin to poetry we are shown century by 
century the ever-shifting pageant of the English life and 
scenes.’’"—Daily Telegraph. Second Edition. 21/- net. 


ECONOMIC REBIRTH 
R. G. Hawtrey 


The dangers and difficulties of the present economic situation 
are here depicted in straightforward language. 5/- net 


CHINDIT COLUMN, 76 
W. A. Wilcox 


A first-hand story of the work of the Chindits and the ex- 
tremely arduous conditions they endured. 7/6 net. 


I'LL WALK BESIDE YOU 


letters from Belgium, Sept., 1944—May, 1945 
Mary Trevelyan 


‘It should be read by every man and woman who has lived 
through this war as a non-combatant.’—J. O’London’s Weekly. 


6/- net. 
BRITISH DAIRYING 
F. H. Garner 


Specially written by an expert to assist the present-day 
farmer in the production of milk. ips net. 
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An indispensable review of Public Events at home and abroad 
for the year 1945 /= net. 
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The Second Volume of a Great Autobiography 





Osbert Sitwell 
THE SCARLET TREE 


“It has the outstanding merits of its predecessor, 
candour, independence, and style, and the development 
of the subject enables these merits to be even more 
effectively displayed than they were at the outset.”— 
CHARLES MorGAN in the Sunday Times. 15s. 
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Old General Blanchegarde recalls in four stories his 
adventures with Napoleon Bonaparte. Ts. 6d. 
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Over £60,000,000 worth of goods were imported from Great 


Britain by Australia and New Zealand during the year ended 
June, 1939. It is clear that as export production gathers 
speed, this amount will be greatly exceeded in future years. 
Export Credits and finance will play a large part in the smooth 
and efficient movement of merchandise and in the replace- 
ment of obsolete and damaged plant abroad. The Bank of 
Australasia, with over 200 branches and more than one 
hundred years’ experience of local conditions and markets is in 


a pre-eminent position to help and guide exporters and 


importers about to enter this field. 
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Napolecnic wars, and the comparisons he makes to the past are often 
illuminating. Most memoirs written by retired politicians and diplo- 
mats lack this, and that is why they leave such a flat taste behind 
them. For the present can be understood only when it is seen against 
a background of the past; besides which it is the analogies and 
parellels which history provides—misleading though they sometimes 
are—that keep the mind alive and enable it to ask the proper questions 
of the present. I feel certain that the coolness and perspicacity of Lord 
Templewood’s judgements and the good advice he was able to send 
home to the Government were due to his looking at the Spanish 
scene through the eyes of a historian. How otherwise could any 
sane person keep his head in such a maelstrom? 
GERALD BRENAN. 


Northern Negro 


By Horace R. Cayton and St. 
18s.) 


Tuts is not one of those sultry, sordid stories of the life of the 
Southern negro which are having a vogue in the United States just 
now, but a semi-sociological study of the growth and the problems 
of the Black Belt in Chicago, the second negro city in the United 
States. It is a useful supplement to Professor Gunnar Myrdal’s 
classical work on the colour question, since it furnishes a mass of 
facts and figures illustrating the effects of urbanisation on the negro 
and his struggle to climb the social and industrial ladders in a great 
northern city. 

Throughout the book there runs a note of subdued passion, an 
undercurrent of protest against the inequalities and injustices im- 
posed upon the coloured population by their white neighbours of 
all nationalities in the most cosmopolitan city in the world. The 
negro flight from the south to Chicago began in the Civil War, but 
by 1900 there were still only 30,000 coloured people in the city, less 
than 2 per cent. of its total population. Then came the second and 
greater migration during the first world war, when labour was at a 
premium owing to the stoppage of immigration and the demands of 
war production. The negro was called in to replace the Poles, the 
Czechs, the Lithuanians, the Hungarians, the Yugoslavs and the 
other immigrants who were no longer flowing in to fill the unskilled 
jobs in the plants and stockyards of the booming mid-western 
capital. The efforts of the Southern States were powerless to bar 
the negro exodus. The Black Belt gradually ate its way into the 
heart of the city despite race-riots and bombs and the frantic attempts 
of the white owners of property to erect legal barricades agaijist the 
sale of houses to negroes. By 1944 the coloured population numbered 
337,000, of whom 90 per cent. were crowded into the black island 
city of the mecropolis, containing nearly one-tenth of its inhabitants. 

The negro had won an unshakeable foothold, but a segregated 
foothold which, as Professor Myrdal said, “ involves a substantial 
element of discrimination.” The struggle against discrimination goes 
relentlessly on. Its main objectives are to secure more ample living 
space, better education, equal opportunities of employment and the 
removal of the “ job-ceiling ” which debars the negro from the higher 
grades of industry. 


Black Metropolis. Clair Drake. 
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This book shows clearly enough that despite all obstacles the 
has moved markedly upwards in the last twenty-five y 
mainly to the use of his political power and to the action of 
In 1928 the first coloured: Congressman was sent to the Ca 
Chicago. A State Senator, four State Representatives, tw 
and a city judge were elected by the Black Belt 
was introduced in the Illinois General Assemb 
ment of a Board of Fair Employment Practice for the suppression 
of discrimination against the employment of negroes. On the indus. 
trial side the C.I.O, organised black and white workers alike jn the 
steel and packing plants,.with the result that the barriers guarding the 
higher-paid ranks of industry against negro infiltration are slowly 
giving way. 

That is the most significant feature of “ Black Metropolis.” Jp 
Chicago as in other northern cities the status of the negro is gradually 
rising. There is no comprehensive or ready-made solution for the 
colour problem any more than there is for the Palestine or the Indiap 
problem. Some of us are occasionally tempted to point a finger 
at the failure of Americans to reconcile the incompatibilities of the 
black and white races within their borders. But we do not have 
to live with one of, the most intractable human problems in the 
world any more than Americans have to assume responsibility for 
reconciling Arab and Jew or Moslem and Hindu. If these problems 
are soluble at all, it is only by slow, patient, plodding work, over 
decade after decade. By this pedestrian method progress is being 
accomplished in the United States as it is in India. For all the 
handicaps and discriminations to which he is still subjectcd, the negro 
in the North has risen far above the status of his fellows in the South 
during the last generation. His economic and social position has 
steadily_advanced, and as the resuit of the upheaval of the recent 
war things are moving, though very slowly, even in the South also, 
No final solution is yet in sight, and the authors of this book wisely 
avoid any pretence of forecasting one. The merit of their work for 
English readers lies in its detailed presentation of the poignant and 
complex social problems created by the negro influx into a great 
industrial city and of the means by which the day-to-day conflict 
between the claims and aspirations of black and white is finding 
adjustment. Anyone who reads it will probably shed any inclination 
he may have felt to dogmatise about the colour problem in the United 
States. HAROLD BUTLER. 
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Tiger, Tiger! 
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Man-Eaters of Kumaon. By Jim Corbett. 


10s. 6d.) 


Major Corsett is a champion tiger-killer of India, but as Lord 
Linlithgow, who was Viceroy of India from 1936-43, points out in 
his appropriate commendatory foreword, Major Corbett is a very 
different man from the big-game hunters dear to fiction whom dis- 
appointed love has driven to slaughter rather than to suicide. We 
are, to our credit generally, as a rule lovers not destroyers of animals, 
but Major Corbett is a man of warmer sympathy than is common, 
and such is his love and admiration for the king and pride of the 
jungle that he kills even man-eating tigers with the deep regret of a 
man facing an unpleasant necessity. For, to him, it is an official job. 
He is called on by the Government of Indfa to go wherever a district 
is suffering badly from a man-eating pest who has reduced villagers 
to a state of terror, and often compelled them to shut themselves up 
in their homes until they become insanitary. “Pest” is not to 
strong a word, for most of the tigers Major Corbet: has killed have 
destroyed between sixty and a couple of hundred persons before their 
man-eating career has been brought by him to an end. 

To at least one reader it was new to learn that man-eating is @ 
abnormality in tigers; they resort to it mostly by*chance whea 
maimed or mutilated, or reduced by old age and infirmities © 
inability to hunt their proper and habitual food. As Major Corbett 
says, “a tiger’s function in the scheme of things is to help maintam 
the balance in nature 2nd if, on the rare occasions, when driven by 
dire necessity, he kills a human being or when his natural food has 
been ruthlessly exterminated by man he kills two per cent. of tht 
cattle he is alleged to have killed, it is not fair that ivr these acts &@ 
whole species should be branded as being crue! and bloodthirsty.” 
But the bulk of this book is taken up not by Major Corbett’s opinions 
but by his acts and his descriptions of the scenes in which they t 
place. Incidentally, therefore, his book will appeal strongly to all 
lovers of nature, for he has not only an eye for the flora and faum 
of the countrv he has hunted, but a real gift of concise and relling 
description, his is perhaps the result of the slow and cautious 
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movements and extraordinary watchfulness with which he has to 
make his way through the jungle. From scratch marks which no 
ordinary traveller would see he knows that a tiger has passed the 
spot three days before, and while on the track of a tiger he notices 
the beautiful white butterfly orchids, at an elevation of 4,000 to 5,000 
feet, growing among the trees, and the mountain crag martin hunting 
insects. “The speed at which they flew was amazing, and I am quite 
sure there is nothing in feathers in North India, not excluding our 
winter visitor, the great Tibetan swallow, that these martins could 
not make rings round. Another thing about these birds that was 
very interesting was their wonderful eyesight. On occasions they 
would fly in a dead straight line for several hundred yards before 
turning and coming back. It was not possible, at the speed they 
were going, that they were chasing insects on these long flights, and 
as after each flight the bird inevitably thrust some minute object 
into one of the gaping mouths, I believe they were able to see insects 
at a range at which they would not have been visible to the human 
eye through the most powerful field-glasses.” 


We are told that “each man kills the thing he loves,” and tigers 
are Major Corbett’s chief love, and it is on them that he has the 
most exciting things to say. Most of his book tells the breath-taking 
stories of the tigers he has killed. It is not only of the final, single- 
handed kill, but of the arduous, unimaginably skilful and dangerous 
pursuit that we read. Often my heart almost stopped and I had 
to lay the book down, it was so exciting. But these are exploits of 
such quality that they can be read over and over again. And they will 
be read with an ever-growing respect for the brave and humane man 
who tells simply and honestly of his misgivings on having once shot 
a sleeping tiger, and who can write finally of his dangerous opponent: 
“A tiger is a large hearted gentleman with boundless courage and 
when he is exterminated—as exterminated he will be unless public 
opinion rallies to his support—India will be poorer by having lost 
the finest of her fauna.” W. J. Turner. 


About the Atom 


From Atoms to Stars. By Martin Davidson, D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 


(Hutchinson. 15s.) 
The Mid-Twentieth Century Atom. By Martin Davidson, D.Sc., 
F.R.A.S. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 


By a rather fanciful law of compensation the atomic bomb has tended 
to balance its material destruction by the creation of an unprecedented 
interest im microscopic physics. Books to satisfy the layman’s 
curiosity have not been wanting, and, notwithstanding the excellence 
of the official publications on the swbject, are not altogether super- 
fluous on account of the diversity of treatment called for by a public 
of various attainments and capacities for understanding. Dr. David- 
son’s qualifications as an expositor lie in his ability to appeal to the 
reader whose intelligence is considerable and knowledge meagre. 
His statements are plain and direct, but he takes little scientific 
knowledge for granted and does not disdain to introduce nine pages 
of preliminary explanation in order to make clear his point on the 
tenth. 
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The first of his two books under notice (From Atoms to Sim 
was, in fact, written independently of the atomic Suey 
it is the second edition with which we are now concerned, 
already been recognised as a good presentation of the Outlines 
modern astronomy, and little need be said beyond the fact that . 
author has taken the opportunity of correcting a few errors & 
introducing a few improvements suggested by earlier readers, a 
Davidson is himself an amateur astronomer of Tepute, and his boy 
would be expected to be, as it is, a trustworthy Quide to the gc 
of the heavenly bodies. It is also, as would not necessarily b 
expected, a very readable one, though, on account of the much ui 
field covered, rather more demanding of previous knowledge tha 
The Mid-Twentieth Century Atom. 

The latter volume, in spite of many good points, cannot be Praised 
with the same wholeheartedness. This is presumably because of the 
circumstances of its publication. “The production of this book.” 
writes the author, “ was undertaken by request of the Publishers ; 
few days after the second atomic bomb had been dropped oq 
Nagasaki.” It bears the marks of undue haste, and, while the broad 
picture of atomic structure which it gives is accurate and wel] pre. 
sented, the book has far too many minor errors which make it y 
untrustworthy work of reference for particular facts. For example, 
it is inaccurate to designate the normal electron structure of jj 
atoms except the rare gases as “unstable” (p. 37); it is not tne 
that “the superfluous electron in the sodium atom gives this atom 
a negative charge ” (p. 39), for the atom must have this “ superfluoys” 
electron in order not to have a charge; there is no “ strict limit” 
to the number of electron orbits in an atom (p. 51); no human ep 
can see, nor could the air even transmit, light-waves throughox 
the range I10*-10~° cm. (pp. 53, 54); the dew point does not depend 
to any appreciable extent on the height of the barometer (p. 62); it 
is at least misleading to say that “heavy water is found in varioy 
parts of the world, Norway supplying large quantities” (p. 69) 3 
though it were “found” in Norway more plentifully or in a pure 
state than elsewhere ; and so on. Such errors as these clearly arix 
from lack of care rather than lack of knowledge, and it is a pity tht 
their presence makes it impossible to recommend as _ unreservedly 
as One would wish a book that is in general a very attractive account 
of a topical subject. It is to be hoped that in a future edition thee 
and the numerous typographical slips will be corrected. 

HERBERT DINGLE. 


Fiction 
More Fellow-Countrymen. By J. T. Farrell. (Routledge. 
A Winter in Geneva. By Anne Goodwin Winslow. 
Tomorrow's Another Day. By W.R. Burnett. (Heinemann. 7s, 6d) 
Little Jo. By Robert Bright. (Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
THERE are a great many very good short stories coming out o 
America at present. James T. Farrell, whom we know over her 
as a novelist, is apparently a prolific writer of them, though this 
collection, More Fellow-Countrymen, is this reviewer’s first encounter 
with his work in that form. One does not forget J. T. Farrell’s books 
which, whether or not one h: liked them uniformly, have always 
been original, hard and sérious. Studs Lonigan was a remarkable 
and ruthless novel, and My Days Of Anger and Ellen Rogers— 
especially the latter—are memorable and very interesting re-creation 
of modern life, mostly hard-up Roman Catholic, in Chicago. But 
all these books, whatever their merits, ltave one with an impression 
of laboriousness, and of excessive heavy-fistedness and emphasis, 
whereas in his short stories one finds Mr. Farrell doing the sam 
thing, telling what he knows so deeply, at a much better pace 
with no loss of his natural vividness or honesty. The short-story 
form is clearly a discipline for him, and he runs well, very wel 
under its yoke. 

The range of the stories is wide. Besides his frantic, self-centred 
Chicago boys seeking work, seeking sympathy, seeking the reaso 
for themselves, we read here cf boxers, of a decayed and drunkes 
film star, of old street derelicts, of tired business men setting out for 
Europe, of sighing, unhappy, respectable young women. And ther 
is even one awkwardly told and unsuccessful story about a baby. 
But one of the best things in the book—and its form is curious, for 
it reads much more like a synopsis for a long novel than a normally 
developed short story—is Sorel, which is a rapid, close sketch of the 
life and political development of an egotistical, go-getting young 
Frenchman, a journalist in Paris. This ought not to have come 
so slapdash is its design, but it is in fact vivid and persuasive, and 
carries a true sense of Paris and of the arguments and agitations ® 
the nineteen-thirties, More touching, more of a story, is Counting 
The Waves. 


8s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 8s, 64) 


This study of fumbling frustration, of a plain, stupe 
and unhappily married man setting off with his dull wife to see what 
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SOLUTION ON AUGUST 16th 


The winner of Crossword No. 384 is Mrs. D. R. THom, Woodhill, 
Braemar, Aberdeenshire. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BEECHAM GROUP 
EXPANSION POLICY 











THE eighteenth ordinary general meeting of the Beecham Group, Limited, 
was held in London on July 26th. 

Sir J. Stanley Holmes, M.P., the. chairman and managing director, said 
that the trading profit for the year ended March 31st, 1946, earned by 
the companies of the Group operating in almost all parts of the world 
emounted to £ 2,784,729, compared with £2,491,§81 in the previous year. 

Last year he had stated that the Group, which consisted of over 100 
companies and branches, had its plans laid for a rapid expansion of export 
business all over the world in the immediate post-war years. The increase 
in the profit on the export trade showed that that plan was already in 
operation and that they were making their, contribution to the national 


export drive. Throughout the world, and particularly in the British 
Commonwealth, they were strengthening their organisation and develop- 
ing their trade. They believed that the result of their deliberations and 


decisions would considerably increase their overseas and cxport trade. 

Last year it had been reported that they had recently entered the food 
market and had acquired the equity of C. and E. Morton, Limited. Dur- 
ing the past year the shares of further food companies had been acquired 
at a total cost, including Morton’s, of approximately £1,000,000. They 
had registered a new company with a capital of £1,000,000 styled 
“ Beecham Food Products, Limited,” to which the shares of ill the food 
companies had been transferred. They believed that they had not only 
acquired businesses soundly established and with great prospects, but that 
they had through them attached to the Group a number of men of great 
experience in the food trade. 

Their research investigations covered four main fields—food, pharma- 
ceutical, veterinary, toilet and cosmetics. The research department was 
proving its value more and more every day. The considerable increase 
in the sales of many of their products made further factory accommodation 
necessary. After conferring with the Board of Trade, they had secured a 
site at St. Helens, where they already had their Beechams Pills factory, 
prepared plans and accepted a tender for the erection of a new factory, 
which they hoped would be completed by the end of 1947. They were 
also erecting a factory at Newcastle-upoa-Tyne and had purchased in the 
neighbourhood of London a factory used for war purposes. 

The report was adopted. 
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Europe has to otter in the way of novelty or consolation is an accurate 
and admirable piece of work. “He came on deck and walked about, 
secing ahead the thin dark line of the coast of France. He felt that 
he was leaving something behind. He wished the trip were once 
again only commencing, and that he had all those days on the ocean 
to live over again. If he had, he might know how to have made 
friends, how to have broken the ice with that Russian woman... . 
But the taik was of landing, of plans for Europe. .. . Everyone 
seemed impatient.” Another excellent story, in Mr. Farrell’s Chicago 
vein, is the one which closes the book. It is called The Hyland Family 
and is an economical exposition of the prim and awful plight of 
four hidebound, uncomfortable Roman Catholic citizens of U.S.A. 

With Mrs. Goodwin Winslow, another American short-story 
writer, but whose name is new to me, we turn away from all such 
fierce matters as illiteracy, bad taste and theological intransigence, 
as also from any kind of physical discomfort. But we enter a world 
which has its own good tradition in American letters, and—if we 
can manage not to be worried by a faint whiff of complacency in our 
new author, a slight fear that we hear her saying: “Aren’t I 
restrained? Aren’t I allusive? Don’t I get all my culture in very 
discreetly? "—well, if we can manage that, we can undoubtedly 
enjoy ourselves with Mrs. Goodwin Winslow. Anyhow, this 
reviewer did. As a matter of fact I like immensely her discretion, 
her quick, skating style; and if only she could blow away this 
occasional thin threat of sentimentality, this author should some day 
write something truly lovely. Indeed, the first story in this book, 
the eponymous one, which is almost a small novel, is a very delicious 
exercise in counterpoint; or perhaps counterpoise is the nearer 
word. For it sets the quite formidable tradition of cultured 
American romanticism, with its implications of helpfulness, restraint 
and benevolent interference, very wittily and by inference also 
tragically against the weighty realism, (a) civilised and (b) savage, 
of certain European types. Mrs. Winslow does not shrink from a 
hard joke against her lady from Kentucky—and lady indeed she is 
in the best American manner. And though the brief story is 
tragic, it is told with reticence, wit and savoir faire, and is pleasingly 
decorated ; for it is set in Geneva in the winter of 1924/25 when 
“The League of Nations, then functioning more influentially than 
it has done since in the palace by the lake, gave a special tone to 
thought and conversation. ” Tf the other stories in the book 
have not quite the neat accomplishment of this first one, they are 
by no means to be ignored and contain many felicities, both of 
sensitiveness and of wit. This author can often make one smile 
quite broadly, as when she says—in a very deft story called For Ulisse 
—‘“ Propriety hasn’t amy weak places, and though it is never 
recommended as a bulwark—only as an ornament—it is as efficacious 
a guardian as a prickly hedge. I felt as serene about Carrie as if 
Jane Austen and not God had made her.” 

As to the other two books: the formger toughness of Mr. W. R. 
Burnett appears to have lost its elasticity and this new story of 
“ Arrerica’s underworld of crime” is rotund and slow. It is 
readable, of course, because the author knows his stuff; but it is 
lazy and a bit sentimental. Little Jo, by Robert Bright, is a story 
of a toy and a village in New Mexico. It contains a great deal of 
interesting cbservation and is sincere and gentle, but it is far too 
sweet for my palate. Kate O'BRIEN 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WitHOUT showing any sign of real weakness, markets are drift 
downward. Selling is not heavy, but unless and unti! buyers pluck 
up enough courage to come in jobbers will lower their quotations, 
At the moment it is difficult to see why investors should be in 
great hurry, since prices as a whole are still pretty high and the holi- 
day season has some weeks to run, The fall may therefore not 
exhausted itself in some of the speculative groups which have latte 
been the subject of heavy but weak buying. Nor is the Tesult of 
the Birmingham conversion operation likely to put fresh heart jnto 
the gilt-edged market. While I still expect a recovery in the 
autumn, a wait-and-see policy has every justification for the present 















IRON, COAL AND STEEL SHARES 


My recent suggestion that in the present conditions of the marke 
the shares of some of the leading colliery undertakings and of other 
companies on the nationalisation list would prove attractive jg 
already being borne out by the facts) While most*of the industrial 
groups have been falling through lack of support, colliery shares 
in particular have found buyers and have even been able to stage a 
modest advance. Powell Duffryn £1 Ordinaries, whose merits | 
outlined three weeks ago, have moved up a little to 23s. 6d., the 
market being impressed by the chairman’s review pf the position and 
prospects at the annual meeting. Mr. E. L. Hann predicted tha 
when the company’s collieries are paid for by the Government the 
compensation sum should be sufficient to cover the repayment of 
the whole of the Debenture stock and Preference capital and wp 
enable a part repayment to be made on the Ordinary stock. The 
company will not go into liquidation, since apart from its collieries 
it has other very important interests, mainly on the distributing and 
marketing side. Holders of the Ordinary stock may, therefore, look 
forward to receiving part of their outlay in the form of a cash repay- 
ment, the balance being an investment in the business which wil 
remain after the collieries have been taken over. 

Another coal share recently mentioned here which is fulfilling 
expectations is Amalgamated Anthracite {£1 Cumulative Participating 
Preference stock, now quoted around 14s. 3d. When the annul 
accounts were issued recently 6 per cent. was paid on account of 
arrears of dividend, and now, only three months later, a further 7 per 
cent. is declared, which will bring matters up to the end of 1943 
Ii is a safe assumption that the directors are anxious to clear off the 
whole of the Preference arrears before the Government takes over, 
and that they feel justified in making substantial cash distributions 
because profits are now benefiting from a policy of plant modernis- 
tion put in force several years ago. The shares are worth holding 
for further improvement. In the iron and steel section, prelim-nary 
results of Richard Thomas and Baldwins are surprisingly good. 
For the year to March 31st profits, struck after charging taxation, 
have risen from £819,599 to £1,136,120, with the result that the 
12! per cent. dividend has been comfortably maintained. The 6s, 84. 
Ordinary shares have recovered from tos. 3d to r1s., but still offer 
an attractive yield. 





























DUFAY-CHROMEX PROSPECTS 


One of the shares which has suffered rather severely following 4 
substantial issue of new capital is the 2s. Ordinary of Dufay-Chromet, 
the colour-photography undertaking. Before the new issue Wis 
announced these shares were standing around 6s. 1r}d. on the strength 
of the recently declared 10 per cent. dividend. The companys 
capital requirements, however, are substantial, involving the offer of 
no less than five new shares for every four held, the issue price being 
fixed at 43. Not unnaturally, many holders are unable or unwilling 
to increase their stake in the company on such an ambitious s 
with the result that the price of the shares has been marked down 10 
4s. 43d. and the letters of rights are changing hands around 4id 
It seems to me that this fall, due largely to technical considerations, 
has been overdone and that the letters of rights obtainable for a few 
pence are worth picking up. 

A buyer should understand that he is purchasing the 
up a given number of shares at the issue price of 4s., so that if, for 
example, he buys 500 rights in the market, he should be prepared 
to put up £125 when the payment falls due within the next two of 
three weeks. He will then be the possessor of a fully-paid new 2 
share at some few pence over 4s.. which seems an attractive level 
in relation to the 10 per cent. dividend and the company’ promising 
prospects. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Tue annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, Limited, 
was held on July 25th in London. i 

Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, said that the profits amounted to 
{1,950,000 as compared with £1,880,000 last year, an increase of £70,000, 
due to a lower rate of E.P.T. ‘They recommended a dividend of 10 per 
cent. and a bonus of 7} per cent. on the ordinary stock, both less tax, 
gs in the previous year. The total reserves available, including the carry 
forward, amounted to £7,500,000. Stockholders would realise the strength 
shown by the figures in the accounts. It was only because they had 
accumulating reserves working in the business that the earnings which 

showed could be achieved, that they could confidently take risks in 
new fields and could weather depressions. _ 

They had made their full contribution during the war, and were now 
faced by all the country’s post-war problems, international, national, 
political and economic. There was only one way open to them; they 
must in the first place increase the total output from each worker, from 
each industry and from the country as a whole. Secondly, they must 
concentrate on the basis of their available strength, and within their exist- 
ing means, whatever their ultimate long-term aims might be. The simul- 
taneous impact of all the pressing post-war questions and unavoidable 
uncertainties on both industry and the country was insufficiently realised. 

They were faced with a large demand both at home and abroad over 
the whole range of the company’s field. That applied to capital and 
consumer goods, power generation, distribution and communication, illu- 
mination and household appliances, steam and water-power stations, 
transmission systems, railway electrification and trolley-buses, rectifier and 
transformer sub-stations, electric propulsion for ships, electrification of 
mines, steel works and coito1 mills, coal and ore-conveying plants, mining 
machinery and coal-washing plant 

They had to make up for lost years in development, research and design. 
They had to develop new designs and products, not so much for the 
immediate post-war market but fo- the years ahead. Thus industry, while 
it had to reckon for a time with restricted output, had to carry a high 
overhead burden, the cost of which had not yet been sufficiently realised. 

The narrow margin of profits allowed discouraged the spirit of enter- 
prise because it made it difficult to balance failures. which were bound 
to occur in some fields, by more liberal margins in others. 

The report was adopted. 
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GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 


CONDITION OF ESTATES 











THE annual general meeting of the Golden Hope Rubber Estate, Limited, 
was held on July 30th, 1946, in London. 

The chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, said: During the occupation there 
Was no sabotage by the Japanese. It will, however, take a long time 
and call for heavy expenditure to get our lines and bungalows repaired, 
our factories reconditioned, and field work restored to a standard con- 
sistent. with economical production. Labour is in short supply and on 
short commons. Great efforts are being made on the estates to grow 
such food crops as are possible. Anti-malarial measures have been re- 
established and essential medicines are at last becoming available. But 
until imports of rice, textiles and other goods can be restored, the building 
up of our labour forces will have to be postponed. The policy of your 
board has been to concentrate upon production, both because it is all- 
important to get plantation rubber back on to the market and also because 
it is not beyond the strength of the coolies, debilitated as they are, to 
tap light tasks. , 

Our emergency organisation, which we got together in the latter part 
of last year, has. been strikingly successful in dealing with the situation 
on these lines, and monthly outputs have risen from 6,702 lbs. in January 
to 9,000 Ibs. in February, 110,005 Ibs. in March, 215,400 lbs. in April, 
277,769 lbs. in May, and 349,700 lbs. in June. The 1941 June output 
was 385,600 lbs. ‘The temporary planting staff have served us well in 
securing these results, and the men who were responsible, in Kuala 
Lumpur and in the field, for the Harrisons and Crosfield Group of the 
Malayan Rubber Estate Owners’ Company have carried out a gicat feat 
of prompt and effective organisation. 

It is too early to see the results of operations under present conditions. 
We cannot as yet foresee the level of prices of rice and other essentials 
or the future scale of wages, or how long the price of rubber will be 
fixed, in effect, by negotiation between representatives of the British and 
American Governments. few years ago the British Government 
arranged a barter transaction with the Government of the U.S.A. over 
rubber and cotton. If the then parity between the two commodities held 
to-day we should be entitled to more than double the present price for 
our produce. 

The acccunts were adopie! unanimously. 














PURELY PERSONAL 
BIG FIGHT. 
HAMPION OVERWHELMED 
with thanks after handing 
around box of King Six Cigars. 
(1/ld. each.) 














PERSONAL 
Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Min, 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
GREAT SAVING. — Overcoats suits, turned 
4A EQUAL TO NEW trom 75/-. List FREE.— 
Warxer’s ScieNTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WorKS 
Lr., Dept. 26. 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
‘OUPON FREE. Finest quality Gloving Chamois to 
make two pairs, with free pattern and simple in- 
tructions. 13/6. Also Rasils for shopping bags and all 
acessories. —Byriecp & Co., (S.), 122. Brighton Road. 
Purley 
anda two-colour work and typewriting. 
Commercial, literary, scholastic. All work treated 
a confidential —BuCKLAND, 67, Merton Mansions, S.W.20. 
UNTAIN PENS repaired in 48 hours. Send by 
registered post—return wili be made C.O.D. regis- 
tered. Satisfaction guaranteed —Hove Pen & Girt SHOP, 
5, Hove Street, Hove 
-— TURE WANTED.—Modern, second-hand, high 
_ Stade and medium quality. Top prices paid. Also 
refrigerators. —DRAWSONS, 86, Tottenham Court Road, 
W.l. Write, call or phone MUSeum 8143. Buyer will call. 
‘ENTLEWOMAN owns comfortable labour-saving 
T house and garden in New Forest wants another to 
share interests, work, home and expenses.—Box 610. 
| IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals. 
especially collections, gold and rare silver pieces. 
rd Cetalogue of English Coins, 5/-. “ Coin and 
Medal Bulletin,” including Sale List, 1/- per annum. 
B.A Seasy, Lrp.. 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
OSPITALITY given woman student in return for 
companionship. Country life.—Box 611. 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING promptly executed. 
MSS. 1/3 1,000 words. 3d. carbon copy.—Mrs. 
TT, 72, Norfolk Road, Margate. 
ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. CrarKe HALL, 
wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
ONOMARK.—Permanen: London Address. Letters 
“BA redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23. W.C.1 
\ SUN sand. Poet's village. Lovely bathing. Orchard. 
Garden. Small, quiet Guest ouse. Aug/Sept., 
~, ec Cottage, Felpham, Bognor, Sussex. 
NY AMPS —British Colonials, 50 for 4/-, splendid value, 
M Includes George VI, new issues, victory, pictorials.— 
- HaKE, 183, South Mossley Hill Road, Liverpool, 19. 


XUM 





Ci TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
Ss family (irrespective heighi of bedroom) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
JouN Kerr & Co. (M/chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
ry\YPEWRITING. All kinds, Business, Legal, Literary, 
| Envelopes. May I quote you. E. R. JENNINGS, 35, 
Meadow Walk, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey. Ewell 3807. 
f bee Yo ey Portable (2), £25, £21. Fountain 
Pen £1 10s.; “Services”’ Airman Wristwatch £3 15s. ; 
perfect condition.—Box 608. 
TES of any description. Translations. Phone: 
Davies, FUL. 7685, after 7 p.m 


_ 


BRUSH UP YOUR MEMORY 


A new course, ‘ Your Mind And How To Use It,"” by 
the founder of Pel i Compl in 6 postal 
lessons, inclusive fee 30s. 

Descriptive pamphlet free 


The Ennever Foundation (Suite 3), 
Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1. 




















APPOINTMENTS 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
have vacancies for engineering draughtsmen (or women) 
in various parts of the country. In the London area— 
design and detailer draughtsmen (or women) are urgently 
required for work on engineering standardisation and on 
general mechanical design. Please write in the first instance, 
giving full particulars of qualifications, experience, age, etc. 
to I.C.I. Ltp., Central Staff Department, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 
i) aa aoe COMMANDO OFFICER, awaiting 
varsity, desires temporary employment to ward off 
penury till October. Go anywhere, do anything.—Box 615. 
e=-- CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
have vacancies for: (1) Mechanical engineer honours 
graduates, preferably with practical experience in industry 
or in the Services, for work on researc, development and 
design. (2) Electrical engineer honours graduates for work 
on power generation and distribution. Preference will be 
given to applicants with practical experience. (3) Civil 
engineer honours graduates with practical experience for 
design and construction work. (4) Mechanica! engineers 
with good technical training and practical experience for 
design work, engineering standardisation and plant opera- 
tion. Vacancies exists in the Com; uuy’s factories in various 
parts of the country, and in view of the present housing 
difficulties efforts are made to place successful candidates 
in their home area wherever possible. Good salaries and 
prospects will be offered to suitable men. Please write in 
the first instance, giving full particulars of qualifications, 
experience, age, etc., to I.C.I. ttp., Central Staff Depart- 
ment, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
1 ENTLEMAN (33), travelled, cultured, fluent French, 
J keenly interested current affairs and widely read, 
wide office and secretarial experience (accounts, book- 
keeping, P.A.Y.E. procedure, modern office methods, 
committe procedure, verbatim rr good shorthand- 
typing speeds) secks SECRETARIAL or any position 
offering prospects and scope for initiative and responsibility. 
Not afraid of hard work and long hours. Present employ- 
ment temporary with salary £500 per annum.—Box 612. 
7 ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON. Sergeant Instructor 
] required for the J.T.C., should have good Army 
experience and record, also able to take good P.T. in school ; 
training, heavy infantry. Salary not less than £300 p.a., 
non resident. Apply HEADMASTER. 








Qunnar st. MICHAEL’S, LIMPSFIELD.—Physics 
Y and istry ching required in September— 
Girls Public School. Please apply at once to the PrINcIPAL. 
E INVALID CHILDRENS’ AID ASSOCIATION 
invites applications from women holding a Social 
Science Certificate or other equivalent qualification for the 
ts of Social Service Secretary in the following bran ies : 
ttersea, Deptford, Dagenham and Lambeth. Com- 
mencing sa £250 p:a., except in Lambeth where the sala 
is £150 with board and residence in the Lady Margaret Halt 
Settlement. Applications should be sent in writing to 
Secretary, 1.C.A.A., 117. Piccadilly. 





EDUCATIONAL 
NY PUBLIC SPEAKING is a matter of technique 
Excellent personal and postal courses by international 
lecturer. Details from Hr_ary PAGE, 66, Barkston Gardens, 
S.W.5. FRO. 4778. 

RE you waiting to go to the University, to be called up, 
df or have you recently left the Services ? Davies's 
offer you “BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE,” a 
course of use to those about to start their career.—Apply 
SECRETARY, 11, Vicarage Gardens, W.8. (Bayswater 5701). 
Also Courses for Reconstruction Competitions for the 
Civil Service. 

Diets HALL, Preparatory School. Lianidloes. 
Mr. R. Hughes, having resigned the Headmastership 
of Bromsgrove Preparatory School, is opening a Preparatory 
School at Llianidloes in ‘depenmber next. For September 
vacancies early application should be made. For Prospectus 
apply to Mr. R. HvcGues, Oakley, Bromsgrove. 
.XPERIENCED, University-trained Schoolmistress, 
4 Offers coaching from Sept. in general Junior work, 
including Latin. Terms hourly, daily or by arrangement. 
West London —Box 620. 
1IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (officia! Book of 
Association of Headmistresses).—Parents seeking 
information about Public Schools and Careers should 
consult the above. Just published 10/6, by post 11/1.— 
> x ed or Deane’s, 31, Museum Street, London, 
Cul. 

ISTORY COACHING. First-class “ons. Graduate, 
. | b., 4 years’ experience, takes pupils to univ, 
school standard.— Mrs. J. Hussacx. Bank Point, Jackson’s 
Lane, Highgate, N.6. 
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AUTHORS’ MSS 
Publishers are asking 


for 
NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES AND 
JUVENILE 7 “aaa 


Send these 
JASMINE CHATTERTON, LTO. 
30 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 








Ken. 1737 
Ali MSS personally negotiated No reading fees 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL.—Special course for gra tuates, 
undergraduates, and members. Particulars fro. the 
Secretary, 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 319. 
> I A CASITA” Postal Spanish Course. Uniq.*, per- 
4 sonal thorough. Fee £66s. For parts. . 638. 


ye NDI = Y.—RESIDENT 





eek 

TION FOR WHOLENESS. The disciplined vee 
well-trained mind. Response to environment. 

for a fuller life 
VIEW OF LIFE 
Greek way of life. 
and its ee =. 
CHESTRAL MUSIC 
its development. The appreciation of Music. M 
trends in musical development. The art of interpretation 
Concerts. August 30th to Sept. 
The growing of fruit and flowers. 


The politics of the City Stam. 
What Greek Art tells us. 


rac. Centre oF ApuLT FoucaTIoNn 
-end Courses: August 9th to 12th—ET "The 
rvining 
my 16th to 19th.—THF UKEER 
The 
Greek thought 
August 23rd to 26th.—OR- 
The story of the Orchestra and 
odern 


2nd.—GARDENING. 
The compost a. 


Vegetable production. Planning the garden. Sept. 6th t 

%h.—THE NOVEL. The development of the Novel. 
The Classic and the best-seller. Outstanding novels of the 
last What to read. Classes in Drama, Art, 


ten _: 
Music, ndicrafts, History, Current Affairs, 
Terms ;>—30'- a week-e 
from SECRETARY, Pendley Manor, Tring. 


USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, oral 


Lang 
. 3 guineas a week. All — a om 
(Tring pe302). 


or post, by 
Professional Teacher.—Ness, 8 Fiat, 102, G: Titch. 


field Street W.1. 


HOTELS, &c. 


COUNTRY Lover? Then you 
HALL HOTEL, NORTH *TAWTON 
its restfu' its central 


for 
Further details, with pleasure, from 
R.M. (rtd.). Tel. North Tawton 213. 

HOLIDAY 
Lf Shooting, Fishing and every other arnenity. 
able .erms.—HeENGwet Hore... Rhydymain. ar 
Merioneth. Wales 


+ORNWALL.—Holiday at the WHITE HART HOTE 
( ‘Touring, 


LAUNCESTON. for 
Trout and Salmon fishing. 
JROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, 
> own grounds of 150 acres. the amenities of 
hote! with che advantages of a delightful 
Rough shooting. Billiards room 
Shirwell 62 


Excellent centre 
Golf, riding. 


near yy 


will enjoy BURTON 
Mid Devon. 

ition for touring, 
yor H. L. Frossarp, 


IN GLORIOUS WALES.—With 
Reason- 
Doigelley 


In 


a good 
private house: 
Excellent meals. Tei 


— GUFST HOUSE, fifty miles from London, 
for country holiday. Large garden, hard tewnis court 
Own Farm produce Children welcomed erms on 
application - Miss M., WHITEHEAD, Home Farm, 
Cockayne Hatley Potron. Beds 
ply MPTON. Nr. PLYMOUTH, ELPORDLEIGH 
HOTEI This tvpical English Country Home, 
fifty acres of grounds, now open, excellent centre for Dart- 


An eee (~ 
Under 


moor, the sea, fishing, riding, golf 
informality Fully lic 7-8 guineas 
Direction of T. Barrow DOWLING 


“f pleasing 
Personal! 


CANCER RELIEF 


Case No. 37546. Man, 58 years of age 
four. Small income mostly earned by wife, soon to be seriously 
duced when she must 


rating rapidly Funds urgently needed for specia 


PLEASE HELP 


This is but one of very many sad cases 


deter 


jewellery gratefully received 


Wife and young family of 


re- 


give up work to nurse husband as condition ts 
nourishment 


NATIONAL SOCIETY for CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. G.7, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 





EVERYONE should know SOMETHING 


about Tuberculosis. 


NAPT Leaflets and Handbooks will be 
of help. 


Please write to the address below for free specimen 














IOTELS 


personally and independently recommended by 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 


“We may live without friends, we may live without 
books ; but civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 
In spite of the scarcity of good chefs these days, you 
should have no reason to complain of the cooking at 
any of the hotels listed in my ** Shop Window *" below 

though due allowance must be made for present day 
difficulties of catering. For other districts write me, 
enclosing stamped addressed o_o c/o The Spectator, 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C 


BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD 
has re-opened and has first-class 
and service AVAILABLE NOW 
facing the sea. Suites and private 
6671. 
coemeae CLIFFS, near 
Facing the sea 
L.-. WE. of pleasant 
and a nightly rubber of 
suites 15 bathrooms, 
Winter from 21/- Su 
CHELTENHAM. 
50 bedrooms, 50 bathrooms. 
yet within comfortable 
Cheltenham's leafy promenades 


ROYAI HOTEL 

accommodation 
Finest position 
bathrooms. Tel 


Bournemouth. RIVIERA 
appeals to leisured peopie 
surroundings. quality fare 
Bridge 30 bedrooms and 
cocktail lounge Terms 
mmer from 27/- 
THIRLESTAINE HALL HOTEL. 
A country environment, 
walking distance of 
A hotel which has 


set for itself a high standard in creature comforts, and 
because of its unusual goodness is usually full. 

CORNHILL-ON-TWEED, Nor land. TILL- 
MOUTH PARK HOTEL Lovely residential, 
recreational and restful country house with fishing 
rights on the Tweed and Till Close to coast, the 


Cheviots and Border Country, and half-way between 


Newcastle and Edinburgh From 25s. per day 
Tel. Coldstream 25. 
EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL On the Front 


and in the front rank. Famous for its food, comfort 
and courtesy. Enquiries will have the persona! atten- 


tion of our Manageress, Miss Finlayson Tel 
Eastbourne 470 (3 lines) 

Nr. EXMOUTH. KNAPPE CROSS HOTEL This 
beautifully designed Lutyens Country House, with 


views over sea and estuary, has now reopened under 
new ownership and offers restful luxury for summer 
and autumn holidays, and also winter residence 
Still a few vacancies for August. Tel.: Exmouth 3643 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL In the lee of 
The Leas In the path of The Sun Re-opened and 
redecorated after derequisitioning A first-class hotel 


for your holiday and for long period residence. Lift 
Private suites and bathrooms Fully Licensed 
Shops, theatres and recreation Tel.: 2850 


FUIDGE MANOR in Mid-Devon. near Spreyton. A 


Country Sports Hotel and Licensed Club in beautiful 
scenery Billiards, Squash, Tennis. Croquet, Putting 
Riding and Rough Shooting Vacancies September 
Family accommodation in two charming Devon 
Cottages, modern conveniences.._Whiddon Down 205 
LYNMOUTH. North Devon. TORS HOTEL. Over- 
ooking sea Mild climate Ideally situated No 
vacancies for Summer but now booking for late 
September and October at SPECIALLY REDUCED 
TERMS Warmtl Every modert comfort 
H. & ¢ r edrooms Fully licensed Riding and 
Huntin yer Exmoor Rough Shooting Dancing 
Tel.: Lynto 236 

PITLOCHRY. Perthshire. ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL 
A fev ancies f September Lawn Tennis. Golf 
Dancing Resider Orchestra A Self-Contained 
Holiday Resort 


ST. MAWES S. CORNWALL. HOTEL TRESANTON 





A smal hotel where you can enjoy supreme 
comfort uperb view a satisty g cuisine and the 
smile of the sun off the sea Prom 35/- a day. 

SEATON. WESTLEIGH HOTEL A Family Hotel 
directly facing the sea, very suitable for Holiday 


Quarters or Permanent Residence in a neighbourhood 


famed for its salubrity H. and c. in bedrooms, and 
very good food Tel.: 25 

Nr. SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL COUNTRY 
CLUB A Country House of great beauty and 
comfort. Offers Suites and Rooms with private baths. 
Excelleny service and first-class catering. Own trout 
fishing and shooting From 25/- a day Write 
Capt. R. W. Corbett 

TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. It's grand to be able 
to announce the re-opening of this famous Hote) 
overlooking Torbay The same Chef and key staff; 
Harry Evans and his Band, and Mr. and Mrs. R 
Paul, General Managers Accommodation is already 
limited, so write or telephone at once. Torquay 2237 
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Large Department for Books on Politic; 


VOYLE 


FINEST STOCK IN THE wy "ORLD 
and secondhand Books on every sub 
Books bought. fees 
25 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, Fle 
Oo; 9 am—6 p.m., including Saturday 
elephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Vere 


19 


me RESTAURANT, Irvine Street, 


Leicester 


Square (ABBey 4188), Best Indi 

Fully licensed Private rooms for poe aan 
br n every day till 11 p.m 4 — 

‘O° E PAYING GUEST ceive manor 
_~ ; received in qu 
4 a + ce country surroundings 1} Rm. 

WITZERLAND. A few vacancies for 

i ce Ss for hol 

a) Sept. 6th—20th. Alll-in terms from (7 ee ae 


night including return fare. Booking now f 
Miss Oprennetm, Checkendon, Reading ~ 
5 he MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, 

_ MARSH, Glos. There are 
available between now and the end 


MORETON.IN. 
still a few vacanae; 
of September in this 


delightful and historic Cotswold Manor T 
6 to 10 guineas. Phone or wire besstund -in- treet 
EXHIBITIONS 
RCADE GALLERY. Present Day Paint 
l —August 17. 28, Old Bond Street. = Ws 
| a pommel: ed oy mel iy National Book 
#ague, 7, marie Street, W.1 ly 27 
24. mit. except Sundays. ‘i a 
2FEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond Street, 
4 W.1. British Painters, Past 
een on ae inte ast and Present. Daily 


M ODEL SOLDIER EXHIBITION.—Messrs. Ham 
leys, Regent Street, W.1. Daily 9 a.m. to 5pm 
Silver collection. Model Soldiers and Battle Dioramas. 
TEEDLEWORK PICTURES AND SAMPLERS. 
= — sam, 3 ane eeuiiue. Modera pictures 
al panels ; in s wool an lique work 
196, Tottenham Court Road, wi ' ™ Hoc 


HOUSES or FLATS TO LET, &c. 


.X-SERVICE Student and Schoolmisiress wife seek 
4 furnished flat or rooms, separate kitchen, easy reach 
Isleworth, by August for one year. Own linen, crockery, 
cutlery, kitchen utensils. No children.—Box 621 
| OLIDAY EXCHANGE. House in Centra! Oxford 
4 bedrooms, offered in return Seaside Cottage, 
two-four weeks from August 18th.—Box 625 
TANTED.  Sept., unfurnished room or flatlet by 
young Schoolmistress in Ealine.—Box 606 
\ TEST KENSINGTON.—RBa'lcony floor, unfurnished 
£4. Please state profession.—Box 619 


CONCERTS 
= AL . BERT HALL 
.B.C. announces 52nd Season 
eee Woop PROMENADE CONCERT 
NIGHTLY at 7 (Sundays excepted) 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductors 












Bast CAMERON Str ADRIAN Bout 
Associate Conductor 
CONSTANT LAMBERT 
A few seats available at Hall (Ken. 8212 2,00 
Promenade 2/- (nightly at doors only 
“a 
- & 
_ = ,) 
e 


av KE 
tine modern Hotels, al 
well served and situated 
in choice Scottish 
beauty spots. Please write w 
the Hote! vou choose for information, 


feature [2 very 


Corrie Hotei Corrie, Arran 
Dougias Hotel .... Brodick, Arran 
Lamiash Hotel... so... hamlash, Arras 
Crawford Hote! Crawford, La 





Douglas Arms Hotel 
Clydesdale Hotel 
Caledonian Hote! 


Douglas, Lanarkshire 
. Lanark 


Lanark 
Killeara, — 








copies of publications, and for any advice and help you WASHFORD, SOMERSET. THE DRAGON HOUSE Black Bul! Hote! __ 
may need Strate placed for Winter Hunting with the Gartocharn Hote) ; mondsiée 
West et Foxhounds, also Quantock and Devon Balloch Hotel . . Balloch, Lecptomenta 
TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH and = Somers¢ Staghounds \ ire. and Ailsa Arms Hotel .. Girvan, Ayrshi 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1 puntry entment. Tel.; Wash King’s Arms Hotel Girvan, Ayrstin 
WHITBY. THE METROPOLE H OTEL ha re- 
Mer rship : Five Shillings a opened those wi had abandoned the dea 
of a t de holiday this vear an still look ( ral 
forward » the pleasures of sand se nd sunshine actagetgs 
NATIONAL ASSOCIA TION FOR THE Suis taeda Gouebumin, @ tay wi wile end baal Manager : 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS ete socmmmedntion tmnasistel D. MeDouga —, PP pubic Honse Trust (Glasgow Ud 
Phone Dow as OSst 1 Newton Terr. Gtasgow, C1 
I o1 n " at the N ‘ N.\ P Office, Dec is Printed Cire Brit hy St. Curwents P s, Ltp 
I kK \\ 1 pul | I oft Gow Ss ! | W.C.1 | lay, A 194 
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